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With this issue, we enter into the sixth year of our career. As 
is the case with most scientific journals in our country, we languish 


_for funds but strive to keep our heads up by sheer optimism. We 


thank our subscribers for their interests in our venture, our not 
too many members for their sustained support and to the Executive 


_ Committee of the Ethnographic & Folk Culture Society, U.P., for 


understanding of our needs. The State Government’s recurring 
grant of Rs. 2,500 per year keeps alive our other legitimate activities. 
We are grateful to our Vice-President Shri B. D. Sanwal, who also 


_ happens to be the administrator of the Municipal Board, for an 
annual grant of Rs. 1,000 which supplements our meagre resources 


: for extra-academic activities. _ We have been publishing some 


charts and diagrams, a few photographs as well. An anthropo- 

logical journal loses much of its usefulness without illustrations 

which our limited finances, at present, rule out. 
* % 
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The editor of the journal attended the World Symposium on 
Anthropology at New York in the month of June, this year, on 
behalf of India, Pakistan and Ceylon, at the invitation of the 
Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Research (formerly 
the Viking Fund). The Symposium lasted 14 days, in which 
25 foreign anthropologists collaborated with an equal number of 
their American colleagues. |The discussions were based on com- 
petent background papers on the various branches of the discipline, 
and aimed at the integration of the science of Man. This was 
possible to some extent due to a determined approach and the lines 
of development outlined at the Symposium are sure to galvanize an- 
thropological research in all its aspects. What impressed foreign 
anthropologists most, was the vigour and competence of American 
research personnel. The interdisciplinary studies, indicate tre- 
mendous possibilities and a stage has been reached in American 


_ anthropology which may be called ‘postulational,’ the possibilities 


of which are likely to be immense. We shall wait the publication 
of the Wenner-Gren Foundation detailing the discussions, along 
with the background papers. This is being printed by the Uni- 
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versity of Chicago Press and is expected to be a landmark in| 
anthropological research. 
* K * * * 

At the invitation of the University of Cornell, Ithaca, U.S.A. | 

the editor, Prof. D. N. Majumdar, will leave in the first week of! 
September, for the United States, to take up his appointment as| 
Visiting Professor of Regional Anthropology at the same University. | 
He will lecture at Cornell, Berkeley and Los Angelos (California), 


and return to Be after seven months. | 
*% * * * 


Five American age have come to study Indian anthro-. 
pology at Lucknow and they have been admitted to advanced. 
courses in cultural anthropology in the Department of Anthro- 
pology. They are, Phillip Barker (Washington—Seattle), John 
Cohn and Mrs. Cohn, Jack Planalp and Mrs. Shirley Planalp (from) 
Cornell, U.S.A.). Phillip Barker has already completed his first 
year of study, and has done valuable work on tribal languages.| 
He is proceeding to the tribal areas again to continue his field work. 
The Cornell batch will work on rural anthropology, and they are: 
billeted to Senapur village, in Jaunpur district, which was opened: 
up by Prof. M. E. Opler. The students will start their field work 
after the rains, but preparations for their stay have already been 
made and facilities secured by Shri Rudradatt Singh of Jaunpur and 
Cornell, U.S.A. 


J 
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| THE HOLI FESTIVAL AMONG THE INDIANS OF FII 


ADRIAN C. MAYER 


Indians have been settled in the British South Pacific Colony of 
Fiji since 1879. Brought there to work under indenture in the sugar 
cane industry, they have developed into a community of some 
140,000 people, over 90 per cent of whom have been born in Fiji 


and have never seen India, concerned mostly with agriculture but 


also engaged in commerce and the professions. Of the original 
settlers perhaps 70 per cent came from the States of Bihar, U.P., 


and C.P., the remainder from Madras and a few from other parts 


of India. In 1946, 83.2 per cent were Hindus and 14.2 per cent 
Muslims. 
This article will give a short description of the Hindu festival 


of Holi as it was celebrated by the inhabitants of one Fiji Indian 


tural locality in which the author lived during a year’s research in 
the Colony, in 1951. The account will have two aims. The first 
is to provide a description of one of the main festivals of the Hindu 
year in Fiji; the second will be to analyse the place of this activity 
in the context of the locality in which it occurs, and to describe 
certain characteristics of the Indian community in Fiji in so doing. 
Certain provisos must be made at the outset; first, though the Holi 
rites are observed in almost all Indian rural localities of Fiji, there 
is no doubt that in many cases the ceremonies are of a much more 
perfunctory nature and are less well-attended than those of 
Delanikoro locality,! and it is said that among the wealthier people 
of the towns the celebration is more formal; it must, in fact, be 
stressed that generalisations will not be made about the Holi festival 
itself, though they will occur on other topics. Second, it has not 
been thought necessary to refer to the Holi rites in India. There 
are such variations in the different parts of India that a short article 
could not adequately compare the Holi in Fiji with that in India; 
furthermore, the changes which have undoubtedly taken place in 
the festival, in both Fiji and India, since the emigrants left India, 
would make it difficult and not altogether profitable to relate Holi 
in Fiji either to conditions in India at the time of emigration (from 
1879 until 1916) or at the present day. Any comparison must be 
made by the reader, if he wishes to do so. 


1A fictitious name is given for the locality, since the people there who will read such 
articles understood that their anonymity would be preserved. 
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The main activities of the Holi festival take place (according 2 
to the North Indian calendar) on the last day of the lunar month of | 
Phagun—the full-moon night of the vernal equinox—and on the | 
following day, which is the first of Chet. This date will approxi- | 
mate to, but will not always coincide with, the beginning of the | 
(solar) Hindu year. But Holi is popularly supposed to occur at the | 
beginning of the New Year, and in Fiji, where hardly anyone cal- 
culates by the Hindu calendar, the discrepancy of the festival date - 
and the actual New Year’s Day is the more easily overlooked. In 

India the festival comes after the harvest has been gathered, when > 
there is a period of leisure and comparative plenty; Holi is celebrated 
on the same dates in Fiji but here, of course, the seasons are reversed — 
as the Colony lies in the Southern Hemisphere. The time is one of 
activity; in Delanikoro, for instance, the sugar cane was being plant- 

ed and, because the rice had 2 or 3 months’ growth before harvest, 

Holi therefore lacks many of the economic and occupational con- 

notations which it possesses in India. In both countries, however, 

the festival marks the turn of the season, more or less; in India it is 

the hot weather that begins, in Fiji the end of the hurricane season 

and the thundery weather approaches, and the cooler part of the 

year is at hand. It has been characterised as a ‘rite de passage of 

the year.. ™ and as ‘a conglomeration of festivities, its origin in 

the astronomical equinox and agricultural harvest.. °3. 

The locality of Delanikoro, which is the subject of this article, 
has a population of 457; of these 46 are men and women who were 
born in India and who were brought to Fiji under contract of inden- 
ture. The remainder have been born in Fiji, most of them in 
Delanikoro itself. Settlement here is not of the type usually found 
in India; instead of the groups of houses placed close to each other 
in a nuclear settlement, with their lands around them, houses are 
scattered for the most part over the entire area called Delanikoro, 
each one standing in its own acres, and perhaps several hundred 
yards from its neighbour. Settlement is thus of a sort found only 
in parts of northern U.P. and the Malabar Coast in India, and for 
this reason Delanikoro has been called a ‘locality’ rather than a 
‘village’ with the latter’s connotations of a discrete, nuclear settle- 
ment. The populace has its ties with different parts of India, where 
these, in fact, exist; for many people, contacts with their kinsmen 


2Crooke W., ‘The Holi: A Vernal Festival of the Hindus’, Folklore Vol. XXV, 
March 1914, p. 82. 


3Gupte, B.A., ‘Hindu Holidays and Ceremonials’, Calcutta; 1919, p. 93. 
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in India have been entirely broken or forgotten. 54 per cent of 


people are of North Indian Hindu stock, 37 per cent are from the 
non-Hindi speaking Hindu groups to the South, and 9 per cent are 
Muslims. These different groups are not separately settled, but are 
mixed throughout the locality; Southerners and Northerners live 
intermingled, for instance. Though having distinctive customs, 
people of all three major groups speak Hindi, though some South 
Indians may also speak Tamil, Telegu or Malayalam at home. 

The North Indians of Delanikoro are Vaishnavites, and their 
legend sanctioning the festival appears to be an adaptation of a 
story in the ‘Bhagavad Purana’. It was told by several people of 
the locality with little variation, and runs as follows. After the 
age of Rama there was a king called Hiranykasipu. He ordered 
all the people of his realm to worship him, saying that he, not Rama, 
was god. But his son Prahlada refused to do this, maintaining his 
devotion to Rama, and Hiranykasipu ordered him to be burnt. Prah- 
lada’s sister Holi had a cloth given to her in the name of another 
god—some people said in the name of Hiranykasipu—in which it 
was said she could not burn. So she sat on the pyre with Prah- 
lada; but it was the latter who was saved, and Holi was burnt. 
The festival is thus said to commemorate the triumph of the true 
God over false ones; on the Holi night a memorial pyre is lit, and 


on the next day (Dhuletr)* there are games, the splashing of red 


water indicating the joy associated with such an event’, and the 
songs which are sung also expressing joy and adoration of God, 
being verses about the story, or more general songs of praise. 

Holi day in 1951 was on 23 March. On 10 March the first 
chautals were sung.6 Some of these, as has been said, are songs 
of a devotional nature; others are on more topical themes, and be- 
low are translations of two such songs written recently in Fiji.’ 


4This name was not used in Delanikoro to the author’s knowledge, to denote the 
first day of Chet; instead, both days of major activity were called Holi, though the last 
day of Phagun was also called Purnamassi (end of the month). 


5Only one informant mentioned the throwing of dyed water as representing the 
frolics of the god Krishna and the milkmaids. (See, for instance, Williams, M., ‘Religious 
Thought and Life in India’, London; 1883, p. 430). 


6The word ‘chautal’ is a name given to a type of song performed only during the 
Holi festival. ‘Tal’ is the word denoting a beat of the drum and ‘chautal’ means, 
therefore, 4 beats; but this general meaning is not relevant here. There are similar songs 
known as Phag and Jhumar, also sung exclusively at this festival, and differing from the 
chautal in rhythm, but for convenience the latter name will be taken to include the entire 
class of these songs. 


7Translations are by the author, who would like to acknowledge the advice of Mr. 
Vijay Singh in this connection. : 
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Phagun - 


The sweet spring has come, the month of Phagun, 

The beautiful festival of Holi has come today; 

To love everyone is the wish of all, 

And every house is filled with happiness, 

Give hospitality to everyone; it is the month of Phagun. 
The fragrant gardens are today blossoming everywhere, 
Now we sing together the Phag of the virtues 

Of all patriotic leaders, 

May their fame spread! It is the month of Phagun, 

In each village pleasant gatherings occur 

And every brother sings praise of the country; 

It is the intoxicating month of Phagun. 

All watch the gay colours; it is the month of Phagun, 
The jahjh 8 the drum and cymbals play today in every house, 
Today all sing with a united voice, 

Ram Lakhan’s? request is this, 

To call ‘Jai Hind’.!° It is the month of Phagun. 


Jai Hind 


Now, being free, we wili say ‘Jai Hind’ 

And will always remember Gandhi’s name. 

Many thousands of patriots have sacrificed themselves in 
saving India, 

Today we shall gather to read their history. 

Gandhi, Tilak, our leaders, they died 

And will always remain in our memory. 

All those who died to awaken India 

Will always live in history. 

Now also the Indian Commissioner has arrived to keep | 
watch,!! 

He, too, will work for Fiji. 

The glory of India is contained in all hearts, 

And now to all will Ram Lakhan say ‘Jai Hind’. 


8The jhajh is a form of percussion instrument made of metal. 
9In the classical tradition, the name of the author is inserted into the song. 


10‘Jai Hind’ has not been translated; it may mean ‘victory to India’ or ‘long live 
India’ or may be used as a daily form of greeting. 


11The first Commissioner of the Government of India in Fiji arrived in 1947. 
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These songs are taken from a book ‘Sudharas Phag’, published 
in Fiji in 1950. Of the songs therein a majority deal with Gandhi’s 
teaching and death; there are others about the Indian National Army 
and Subhas Chandra Bose, the death of Sarojini Naidu, Jawaharlal 
Nehru, and on the independence of India in general terms. The 
songs are, in fact, about events of interest in India, and_ there is 
little mention of Fiji. Partly this may be because happenings in 
Fiji are felt to be small and unheroic as compared to those in India; 
but these songs also illustrate the strong cultural ties which exist 
with India, through books, films and remembered stories, resulting 
in not only the form of these songs being maintained, but even their 
subject matter being virtually the same as that composed in India. 
It is possible, of course, that chautalson topical events in Fiji will 
evolve, and compare with those in India and the calypsos of the 
West Indies; the reference to the Indian Commissioner’s arrival may 
be an indication of this, though it would be speculative to correlate 
with this a weakening of cultural ties with India and the evolution 
of a specifically Fiji Indian form of cultural expression. 

Chautals were sung by about 10 or a dozen people as a rule. 
They were accompanied by a drummer, and 4 of the singers had 
pairs of small silver cymbals which they were playing in tune to their 
singing. One man, who was the leader of the performance, sang 
a verse solo; the chorus then repeated it after him, being divided 
into two sets of 5 or 6 men, and singing alternately. The line was 
repeated perhaps 10 to 15 times; the drummer varied the rhythm 
and the tempo increased gradually until both parties were singing 
as fast as they could. Suddenly all would stop, and _ the leader 
would sing anew verse, to repeat the procedure all over again. 
This singing is typical of one part of Fiji; in other areas a harmo- 
nium is used, the cymbals are dispensed with, and the proceedings 
are quieter and, as a rule, slower. 

A song usually lasted for half an hour, after which there was an 
interval of talk. Besides the more usual gossip about farming and 
local personalities and events, times were often recalled when teams 
of chautal-singers met in competition. | On these occasions there 
are two leaders of the group, one from each of the competing locali- 
ties, and they take turns in initiating the verses, which can be from 
any epic or other poem, but which must have some relevance to the 
verse which immediately precedes it. The two halves of the 
' chorus are formed of members of the opposing teams. Presence 
of mind is required by the leaders, who must never repeat them- 
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selves and must always have an answering verse ready, and by the | 


choruses, who may have to repeat a totally new verse, presented to 
them by the leader of the opposing team. The contest is decided 
when one of the leaders exhausts his repertoire, and has no more 
verses to offer. Teams from Delanikoro have competed on several 
occasions, and have been very successful in these contests, thanks to 
the quick wit and good memory of their leader, it is said. On one 
occasion they defeated 16 teams, and received a drum as prize. 
Their leader on that occasion seldom sang during the 1951 season, 


and he could not have led more than half a dozenchautals, instead | 


he occasionally sang in the chorus and, as he said, made way for 
younger leaders to gain experience. But he was still acknowledged 
by all to be the leader as far as chautals were concerned. 

The chauial singing, then, began 14 days before the day of 
Holi. During the intervening period there were chautals on only 
3 evenings. On the other days there were either other happenings, 
or else a general uncertainty as to whether there would be any; 
people there did not go to the village hall, and there was no singing. 

The next development occurred on the Holi day, also called 
Purnamassi, when there was a meeting in the village hall to discuss 
the arrangements for the next day, and later, the traditional pyre 
was lit. The meeting was conducted by the president of the village 


————— 


association: this organisation exists for the settlement, out of court | 


and at less expense, of quarrels between the people of Delanikoro, 


and for the carrying out of the larger group activities, of which the © 


Holi festival is a major one. As an instrument of arbitration, the 
association has not been outstandingly successful, but it is able to 
provide leadership at festival times for those who wish to participate 
and who, therefore, tacitly accept the authority of the association, 
of which they themselves are members. The populace of Delani- 


koro, however, does not act in completely unified fashion; for reasons. 


which are outside the scope of this paper, there is a group of North 
Indian families which takes no part in events in Delanikoro, and 
whose ties are rather with neighbouring localities. Some of the 
Muslims are also in this position. The association though theo- 
retically open to all members of the locality, in fact represents only 
about two-thirds of the populace. Within this number there are 
varying degrees of cooperation, of course. It is worth noting that 
none of the India-born men are on the association’s list of officers, 
nor do they attend meetings unless specifically invited. Many of 
them express the feeling that Fiji life is a new kind of existence, and 
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its affairs should be in the hands of those born in Fiji. Again, it is 
said by some that permanent elected committees are new fangled 
mechanisms, unlike the panchayat which used to operate on a here- 
ditary or an ad hoc basis whenever problems came up, and which 
continues in some localities of Fiji, though not in Delanikoro. And 


so the older men play no part in the association, and only 6 India- 
born inhabitants participated in the Holi festival, one of these being 
the priest. 


There were two main issues raised at the nleeting on Purnia 


night. Firstly, it was asked how much sprinkling of red water might 
_ be permitted on the next day; could the water be sprinkled indis- 


criminately, and could it be poured on the head. From subsequent 
discussion it appeared that serious quarrels might arise from any 
sprinkling on those unwilling to enter into the festivities, and it was 


_ decided that everyone must make it quite clear if he wanted to join 


the jesters, and that if so, he should also say whether he minded 


having water poured on his head—all those present who spoke to 


_ this issue said they did not mind having this done. The second 
_ question concerned the route of the procession, and the number of 


houses to which it should go. A few men maintained that they 


_ Should go to every house, but others replied that some householders, 
_ because of difficulties, might not be able to entertain the procession 


with red water and refreshments, as is the custom, and further, they 


_ Should have sent representatives to the meeting if they had wanted 


to participate. After some discussion it was agreed that the members 
of those households who had not sent representatives to the meeting 
should be asked whether they intended to join the festivities; the risk 
of leaving anyone out must be eliminated, or else there would be the 
danger of bad blood. Two points struck the observer at this meet- 
ing; the first was the great seriousness with which the problem of 
sprinkling was treated, and it seemed clear that an inadvertent piece 
of fun might have serious consequences; this will be related to further 
evidence of the way in which relationships are formalised and treat- 
ed in determined patterns. Second was the fact that the procession 
would only visit the part of the locality which acknowledged the 
leadership of the association, and not the other part which had split 


off, nor some of the Muslim members of the locality, who were at 


that time not on terms of social visiting with members of the pro- 


cession. This decision therefore symbolised the split in the locality 


. 


| 
| 


in a more explicit way than by mere non-issuance of invitations to, 


say, weddings, since the procession actually passed by certain houses 
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and visited others. 

The meeting over, members repaired to a nearby house to sing 
more chautals,and to await the moment to light the pyre; this had 
been built of dry cane stalks and branches by people living nearby. / 
The priest joined the group, and was asked about the auspicious time 
for lighting the pyre. He answered that it would be at midnight, | 
and there was a hush of dismay that it should be so late, for it was § 
not more than 7.30 at the time. Nothing was said about it, though 
two men later asked the author to advance his watch surreptitiously | 
so that the ceremony might be earlier. The author had, earlier that § 
day, asked another priest the auspicious time, and had been told that § 
it would occur at 7 that evening; this time was not the same as that § 
in India by the clock, he was told, but an adjustment of 6 hours had 
to be made in the local time, to make both auspicious moments } 
coincide. Sometimes, said this priest, the time was set without ad- { 
justing the local times, and so was several hours out. | 

At midnight everyone went to the pyre. One man had the 
double-ended drum, another the small cymbals used for the chautals. | 
A youth of the Chamar caste!? carried a tray with the materials for | 
worship, and sat down before the pyre. A short service followed, « 
conducted by the priest, and carried out by this youth, who had the | 
usual ring of kus grass on his finger, and started by ritually cleaning | 
himself with water, then offering uncooked rice and flowers to the 
fire as the priest chanted in Sanskrit, and the bystanders sang. The 
priest then threw the remaining rice and flowers on to the pyre, and 
lit it with a match, shouting as he did so that those men with astro- | 
logical (rassi) names beginning with Ra and Siv should not look) 
at the blaze. Everyone remaining then walked round the fire in a! 
clockwise direction five times ; as the fire caught alight, the youth who | 
had worshipped took hold of a green sapling in the middle of the) 
pyre and started to pull it out of the ground; the priest shouted that | 
5 persons’ hands were needed, but only 3 hands were on it when it | 
was pulled out and cast aside. As the pyre continued to burn and | 
the singing went on, a bystander said that the sapling represented | 
Prahlada of the legend mentioned above, who was in this way pre- | 
vented from burning. ) 


12This fact is mentioned in case it is of comparative ethnographic interest to students © 
of India. It was given no significance in Delanikoro. In Fiji, caste distinctions are 
overtly minimal. There are no commensal or occupational restrictions, no untouchability 
and the only sphere of life where caste distinction may be said to survive overtly is in the | 


choice of marriage partners. All the castes in Delanikoro Participated equally in the 
Holi festival. 
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When the pyre had burnt down the singing stopped and the 
priest made a tilak mark on the forehead of all participants (includ- 
ing those who had not been allowed to look) with the ashes from 
the pyre. He gathered some more of these ashes into small vessels 
which he took with him. As the crowd dispersed the younger 
members teased the priest disgracefully. They pulled his dhoti and 
then ran away from him; he, for his part, tried to fend them off with 
his stick and to prevent them from pulling off the flowing, India- 
style dhoti which he wore, though he did not entirely succeed. As 
they mocked him, the boys shouted jokes at him, telling him they 
wanted to see how fast he could run, and whether he had tied his 
dhoti on securely. This teasing was the only sign of the license said 
to have been practised after the pyre was lit in India; there were no 
obscene songs and, indeed, the joke about the dhoti is one which is 
often made, though in more restrained fashion, by the entirely 
trouser-clad Fiji-born men about the old-fashioned dress of the India- 
born, which is considered slightly ridiculous by many of the former. 

As the teasing proceeded with 5 or 6 of the twenty-year-olds, 
three of the older and more responsible men walked ahead, taking 
no part, and not looking at the sight of the priest, his dhott waving, 
chasing the boys along the moonlit road. But, though they appa- 
rently disapproved of this joking, they were nevertheless sceptical 
of the priest. They questioned the accuracy of midnight as the aus- 
picious time, and suggested that the choice was not based on a correct 
reading of the appropriate books; they said that the need for 5 hands 
to snatch the sapling from the pyre was not really essential to 
the ceremony; and they were similarly doubtful over his order about 
those with the astrological names of Ra and Siv.!3_ Few people had 
these names in Fiji today, they said, or having them, might have 
forgotten what they were ; furthermore, the South Indians did not 
have the names, and yet they took part in the ceremony. These men 
were sceptical of much of the meaning of these rites, but they did 
not voice these opinions, and one of them stood aside from the pyre 
when his name was called out. Though the priest in Fiji does not 
hold such an unquestioned position as he may even now do in India, 
he is still the object of considerable respect, though it is often of a 


13The astrological name is one known only to the priest and the child’s parents, though 
and since knowledge of it might give power to a person wishing to effect harmful magic, 
it is not supposed to be divulged. Besides these names, people have other, public names; 
eyen these must not be mentioned by certain relations. Thus, for instance, a wife 
will not mention her husband’s name in Fiji. 
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somewhat distant kind. A further reason for this ambivalent position § 
of priests, though not specifically applicable to Delanikoro, is that | 
some of those who maintain that they are Brahmins are suspected } 
to have been members of other castes when in India; but the break 
with the past caused by indenture has enabled them to claim success- 
fully a higher status. This has inevitably brought the general repute 
of priests into some doubt, though the educated and capable are held 
in high esteem, and each man is now judged on his merits, instead 
of the whole group having prestige. } 

Next day 53 men assembled at the hall at 9-30 a.m. Of these } 
all but 6 were Fiji-born men of under 40 years; there were 28 North § 
Indian and 19 South Indian Hindus. Of the old men 5 were North | 
Indians and only 1 was a South Indian. _This is possibly because 5 
the Holi procession has always been observed more in the North than | 
the South, and men born in the latter area may thus feel little identi- 4 
fication with the festival in Fiji. The Fiji-born South Indians of § 
Delanikoro are used to both their own rituals and those of the 
majority group of North Indians, and they take part in both. 

The proceedings were opened by a speech from the man pre- + 
viously described as the champion leader of chautal choruses. 
Though at that time possessing no official status in the locality 
association, this man has been for several years the leader of a very © 
substantial section of the committee members and, though there | 
have been dissensions over his decisions from time to time, he is 
still one of the two or three who can decide various issues, and 
whose pronouncements are waited upon. It may be no coincidence — 
that pre-eminence in chautal singing and committee work go hand 
in hand, and that Holi celebrations offer an opportunity for those 
with leadership to establish and maintain their status. The speech 
made was a resume of part of the previous night’s discussion, and 
laid down the rules of conduct to be followed—that none should be — 
sprinkled with red water unless he wished to be, and that none must — 
sprinkle householders, because they might not have enough water to 
douse in return, and so might be angry. After this talk 3 men rose 
and said that they were coming with the procession, but would take 
no part in the dousing, since they were still mourning deaths in 
their households. These decisions were apparently made with 
regard to the status of the dead; for another man, whose household 
had suffered a loss on the same day as that of two of the abstainers, 
was in the procession; but this latter death was of a young, unmarried 
girl, whereas the former was of a grown man with a large family. 
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Now the procession started. It followed a definite pattern at 
each household that was visited. _ Upon arrival the host doused 
_ everyone with red water; he poured some of it down each person’s 
_back, or upon his chest, and then shook hands with him, to show 
_that it had been in jest and that no hard feelings should be held for 
it. He might also shake talcum powder over the guest’s hair, or pat 
it gently on his face, and a few hosts sprinkled scent. If the water 
were too cold there would be complaint, and it was generally luke- 
warm; if the host wished to treat someone a little more roughly he 
would pour a great deal of water, or would splash it on the victim’s 
stomach, or down his trousers; at one house, too, a bicycle pump 
was used to squirt water. The host reserved the right to pour as 
much water as he wished. Towards the end of the procession one 
guest, who found the water too cold in the face of a cutting wind, 
said to ihe host that he had poured enough on him ; the host ex- 
claimed, seized a large bucket, and emptied it over him. After 
the dousing sweet and savoury food was offered, and after singing a 
chautal or two, the procession moved on to the next house of call. 
The priest moved with the procession, with the ashes from the pyre 
of the night before; at each house he made the talak mark and gave 
blessing to each of the inhabitants, men and women, and was re- 
warded with some cash (3d or 6d) and perhaps some flour, rice, 
split peas or other gifts in kind. 

It has been noted that a general pattern of behaviour is laid 
down for participants. This is, however, to some extent varied by 
the traditional behaviour already existing between kinsmen of differ- 
ent relationships. Men who are in relation of father’s brother to 
the host of the moment expect to be treated with a certain reserve; 
indeed, one man was telling the author that his nephews would not 
try to douse him with water as he was treated as an uncle by them 
—though not bound by real kin ties—when some water was quietly, 
but determinedly, poured down his back, and a warm handshake 
followed. With men who are brothers, real or fictitious, relations 
are somewhat easier, and there is room for jokes, though there 
must be no sexual allusions in them, and bodily contact is avoided. 
But the relationship which is most noticeable on such a festive occa- 
sion as Holi is that between brothers-in-law. These have a perma- 
nent joking-relationship, and during Holi they douse each other and 

will also wrestle together, a thing no two other men could con- 
template. On three or four occasions during the procession through 
Delanikoro different pairs of brothers-in-law indulged in horseplay 


| 
1 
| 
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of varying roughness.* : 

The procession continued until 5-30 that evening; only a few } 
houses were not visited by the entire gathering, and these were % 
entirely those of the poorer people, single men or childless old § 
people, for whom a great crowd, whom they could not have fed or 
doused properly, might have been an embarrassment. At the houses 
where deaths had occured there was no singing, but instead a speech 
by the host, who gave a contribution towards the general expenses 
of the occasion—for such items as clarified butter and rice used in 
the ritual at the pyre. When all the houses had been visited the 
procession returned to the hall where the association president made 
a short speech congratulating everyone on the success of the day, 
pointing out that there had been no quarrels over the dousing or 
omission from the route, and hoping that the coming year would 
be similarly peaceful, and that the pyre of last night would have 
burnt away all evil in the locality. After thischawtals were sung 
until about midnight, and tales told of previous processions, usually 
with the refrain of ‘the good old days’, when thechautals were more 
spirited, and the red dye so strong that it could not be washed off 
skin or clothes for weeks afterwards. 

Men from Delanikoro did not take part in any chautal contests 
in 1951, but there was nevertheless some contact with people of 
other localities. On the day after the procession a bus load of 
singers came from a locality about 10 miles away, and sang at the 
house of some relatives of their. | Some people of that part of 
Delanikoro which had taken no part in the procession had a visit 
from friends, who sang at two of the half a dozen or so households, 
and doused the inhabitants. There was talk of chautal singers from 
the neighbouring locality coming to Delanikoro, but they went else- 
where instead. 

The close of the procession marked the end of the main Holi 
celebrations, but for a few days further the singing of chautal was 
permissible, before it was stopped until the next year. Men in 


14, Similar patterns of behaviour exist between the sexes and between women. Be- 
cause the latter do not take part in the procession, their behaviour was not directly 
observed. Within their houses, however, sisters douse each other with red water, for 
instance, and sisters-in-law are allowed to play more roughly. A further relationship 
mirrored in Holi is that there may be no talk or meeting of a man and his younger 
brother’s wife, and hence no dousing, whereas there is a joking-relationship with his 
elder brother’s wife which is reflected in play at Holi. Similar behaviour exists between 
all kinsfolk who stand in a specific, classificatory, relationship to each other, though any 
joking-relation becomes more formal as the ‘distance’ between the two people increases, 
though the kin terms denoting the relationship remain the same. 


15No special rites were observed on the Sth day after Holi. 
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_ Delanikoro said that this period lasted for 8 days after Holi; but 

_ people of the neighbouring locality went on for longer than this. 

_ When asked why this was so, it was answered that a Tuesday was 
an auspicious day for the end of the period, and since the first 
Tuesday was only 3 days after Holi, the second Tuesday had been 

chosen to give time for more singing, its auspicious nature over- 
riding the extra 2 days that had been taken. 

In Delanikoro two invitations were given to the singers to come 

_ to individual houses. The first was from a man who had taken 
part in the procession. His motive was never clearly explained, 

_ but partly, no doubt, such invitations are seen as giving merit to 
the householder, and possibly prestige for hospitality. The second 

| invitation came from a Muslim who had not joined the procession. 
_ To explain fully the possible reasons for this offer would require an 
analysis of the relations between the Hindus and Muslims of 
Delanikoro which would be far too lengthy for this article. Suffice 
it to say that these relations have been of a varying kind for the past 

_ years, on occasion being very close and involving mutual invitations 
to all celebrations of either group, and also inciuding periods of 

almost absolute separation. At this time the situation was of the 
latter type, and whatever the motives prompting the invitation might 
have been, the action was seen by the majority of people as an offer 
to re-establish closer relations by this man, if not by all Muslims in 
the locality. The offer was accepted, and chautals were sung and 
food served, though a rather formal atmosphere existed between 
host and guests. With these two further evenings the Holi festival 
in Delanikoro was complete. 

It is now time to summarise the main points that have occurred 
in this description. There are three main features of the festival 
which can be seen by the observer as of major importance in a 
sociological study of the locality. The first is the way in which the 
Holi mirrors the divisions in Delanikoro and also, in general, the 
various kinds of social segmentation and types of relationship exist- 
ing between individuals. Patterns of wealth and poverty are only 
to a small degree demonstrated, since there is little chance of lavish- 
ness; some houses give more refreshments than others, but not to 

any marked degree, and only the very poor are distinguished by not 
giving anything; there is, anyhow, comparatively speaking, no great 
~ difference of wealth in Delanikoro, apart from one or two cases. Holi 
brought out those different modes of behaviour which exist for a 
man towards his various kinsfolk; brothers-in-law, for example, were 
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the only men to wrestle and have bodily contact in their joking, for ? 
example, and older men were treated with respect and care when | 
doused with water. Another segmentation reflected was the almost 
total withdrawal of the older men from the Holi; for, as was noted, 
the Fiji-born people are held to be responsible for their own activi- § 
ties. | Finally, the existence of factions in the locality was empha- § 
sized when the procession did not visit certain houses, where there } 
had been disagreements. Moreover, the pre-procession meetings, | 
and the care with which the extent of joking and dousing was out- | 
lined illustrates the way in which quarrels can spring up between ! 
people at this time. | 
The second feature worth noting is the obverse of the first, and 
concerns the way in which Holi acts as a unifier of the locality. | 
Most of the organization and decisions are made through the local 
association, whose power is thereby strengthened, and whose officers 
thereby gain prestige in the eyes of participants. Again, the oc- 
casion offers a chance for the voluntary provision of hospitality which 
is very rare on secular occasions, and the Holi time can also be used | 
by parties who have become estranged through various reasons, for : 
the invitation of a group to sing chautals is regarded as a gesture | 
of friendliness, of a desire to close such divisions of the locality. 
This unifying feature can be seen in a more general way, too. | 
As has been mentioned, the rural Indian localities of Fiji are newly | 
settled—all within the last 50 years—in a very scattered fashion, 
with different kinds of people from different backgrounds in India, 
and there is no clearly defined pattern of authority or organization; 
the old men have no power, the association is only a few years old 
and represents only part of the area, and there is generally a social 
as well as a territorial mobility that becomes apparent with study. 
People can go their own ways to a large extent, and there are no 
effective sanctions to control them. Any occasion is therefore 
important which acts as a focus for group endeavour, a certain 
degree of co-operation, and imposition of rules of behaviour. The 
Holi festival is such an occasion; co-operation is shown in the singing 
and the procession and, though the association officers had no ulti- 
mate sanctions beyond their disapproval or attempted boycott of the 
offender—nothing as drastic as outcasting, for example—they laid 
down rules of behaviour with success, at least for those who wished 
to participate in the celebrations. Moreover, Holi helps the 
inhabitants of the locality to see themselves as separate from other 
localities, a fact which must be a concomitant of any firmer structure 
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that may come to exist. The author did not get the opportunity 
_ of witnessing a contest of chautal singers, but, from accounts given, 
_ it seems clear that there are competing teams, and that in the contest 
_these are regarded as representing the entire localities from which 
they come; the singers are on show as men of Delanikoro, so to 
| speak. 
Lastly, it is impossible not to take note of the enjoyment with 
| which the festival is carried out. The Holi has a place in the value 
_ system of the people, they enjoy the procession and the fun of 
_dousing, the evenings they spend singing chautals and gossiping and, 
_as a speaker said, they feel the year is starting auspiciously in such 
an atmosphere of friendliness. It is very hard to assess the degree 
_ to which the religious nature of the festival is considered by the par- 


) _ ticipants; it is undoubiedly recognized, but, equally clearly, the 


| time is also seen as the occasion for a pleasant holiday, as it is in 
—India,!© or indeed as Christmas figures for many Christians. If 


_ there were sectarian disputes in Delanikoro the celebration of Holi 
_ by the believers might take on an increased religious value; but at 


present the observer sees the value placed on it as largely secular— 
Witness the scepticism at the lighting of the pyre—and it is this 


_ enjoyment which keeps the festival alive in Delanikoro and not 
_ moribund, as it is in other localities. It is impossible to ask most 
_ men ‘what makes life worth living’ and to expect a complete answer; 
and it is hard for a student from a different culture to assess from his 
own observation the answer to such a question. But there is no 
doubt that the Holi festival is one factor of such value for most par- 


ticipants and that, below the structural concomitants we have studied 
here, there’ lies this deep support of the festival which assures its 
importance. 


16 O'Malley, L.S.S., ‘Popular Hinduism’, Cambridge; 1935, p. 1238 


ETHNOGRAPHIC NOTES ON SOME 
COMMUNITIES OF THE WYNAD 
CHRISTOPH VON FURER-HAIMENDORF. 


The following notes are the results of an anthropological 
excursion to the Wynad and the Nilgiris which I undertook with five 
post-graduate students of the Osmania University during the sum- 
mer vacations of 1948. A short tour with opportunities for prac- 
tical field-work was then a regular feature of the course in social 
anthropology at the Osmania University, but this was the first time 
that such training in field-work took place outside Hyderabad State. 

The choice of the area was determined by two considerations. 
First, the Wynad and the Nilgiris seemed to offer opportunities for 
observing, in a comparatively compact region, several widely differ- 
ing types of culture, and secondly I hoped that even a rapid survey 
might help to clarify the population pattern of this part of the 
Malabar hinterland. The scanty information contained in E. 
Thurston’s Castes & Tribes of Southern India gives no clear picture 
of the various forest-tribes inhabiting the hills on the borders of 
Mysore adjoining the Malabar and Nilgiri districts of Madras, and 
without first-hand experience of such an area it is difficult to assess 
such information as is given in the ethnographic notes scattered 
over Census Reports, District Gazetteers and other official publica- 
tions. |Research among Chenchus, Hill Reddis and Kolams, and 
brief visits to the Kanikkars of Travancore and the Kadars of Cochin 
had made me realize the importance for Indian ethnology of those 
primitive shifting cultivators who stand midway between food- 
gathering and full-fledged agriculture. In the Wynad I expected 
to find several such tribes, and in this expectation I was not dis- © 
appointed. It was something of a surprise, however, to find living. 
side by side with the primitive shifting cultivators, settled agricul- 
turists with a developed material culture and complicated social 
systems which represented several diverse combinations of patri- 
lineai and matrilineal principles. | Nothing in the older ethnographic 
literature had led me to suspect the existence of such populations, 
for some of these tribes, such as the Mulu Kurambas_ had erro- 
neously been classified as one of a group of primitive jungle-tribes, 
and others, e.g., the Padhiyas, had not found their Way, even in 
disguise, into the pages of ethnographic compilations. 

This paper does not deal with all the tribes and castes of the 
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Wynad and even such an important community as the Panyers has 


“not been described in this brief and provisional account. Though 


incomplete and inadequately documented, the data collected in the 
course of a training excursion may nevertheless serve to stimulate 
anthropological research in one of the most interesting areas of 
Southern India. 


JEN-KURUMBAS or NAIKR 


Kurumba is one of those tribal names which have done so 


much to obscure the ethnic picture of many Indian regions. Just 


as Bhil, Gond and Poraja are generic terms each covering many 


tribal groups which stand on different levels of culture, so Kur- 
_umba is applied to a number of tribes which have little in common 


but the accident of residence in an area extending to both sides 
of the border between Madras and Western Mysore. The posi- 


_ tion is further complicated by the similarity of the word “Kurumba” 
' with “Kuruba”, the name of the principal caste of shepherds and 


blanket-weavers in the Karnatak, and by the tendency of some 


_ older authors to consider these shepherds as a more advanced and 
“civilized” branch of the Kurumbas. The fact that “Kurumba” 


is the Jamil form of the Kanarese “Kuruba” and that both are 
alleged to be derived from the word kwri (sheep) would seem to 
support this view, but closer consideration reveals that the forest- 
tribes known as Kurumbas cannot be linked with the breeding of 
sheep. 

The elimination of the word “Kurumba” from anthropolo- 
gical literature would certainly prevent future misunderstandings, 
but such a course is impracticable because some of the Kurumba 
tribes have for themselves no other designation. 

In these notes we will have to deal with three types of 
Kurumbas, the Jen-Kurumbas or Naikr, the Bette-Kurumbas or 


 Uralis, and the Mulu-Kurumbas. All of them occur in _ the 


Wynad, but the former two groups are found also on the northern 


slopes of the Nilgiris. 
The Jen-Kurumbas are semi-nomadic collectors who also 


cultivate small plots of land according to a primitive system of 


‘slash-and-burn agriculture. The Mysore Census Report of 1891 


described the Jen--Kurumbas as living “in small detached huts in 
the interior of thick jungles, far away from inhabited places... . 
they subsist on wild bamboo seed, edible roots, etc., found in the 
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jungle, often mixed with honey. . . they are engaged chiefly in 
felling timber in the forests, and other similar rude pursuits, but ‘| 
they never own or cultivate land for themselves, or keep live-stock 
of their own, they are very expert in tracking wild animals... .” 
This tallies largely with a description of the Jen-Kurumbas by a 
planter quoted in Thurston’s Castes and Tribes of Southern India, 
according to which the Jen-Kurumba, referred to as Nayaka, “has 
his habitat in the dense jungle of the ghats, and is essentially a 
forest-nomad, living on honey, jungle fruits, and the tuberous roots 
of certain jungle creepers”. 

My own experience of Jen-Kurumbas is confined to some 
small groups in the neighbourhood of Muthanga, close to the 
Mysore-Wynad border. Many Jen-Kurumbas work nowadays 
for the Forest Department and some of them are skilful mahouts 
in charge of elephants used for forest-labour. This new occupa- 
tion largely determines their movements, and the Jen-Kurumbas 
whom I saw near Muthanga had gathered at an elephant-camp and 
there built huts which they would inhabit for no more than a few 
months. 

They spoke Kanarese and referred to themselves as Jen- 
Kurumbas. Only Malayalam speaking populations call them 
Naika or Naikr. They are of small stature, and slight build, dark 
skin, wavy or curly hair, and primitive facial features. Some of 
them reminded me of Chenchus and I believe that to sort out 
Chenchus and Jen-Kurumbas from a mixed crowd would be 
extremely difficult. | Jen-Kurumba men let their hair grow and 
tie it up in a knot at the back of the head. Most of them wear 
only a langoti, a narrow strip of cloth tucked into a belt in front 
at the back, to which in the cold weather they add a cloth wrap. 
Women wear a large cloth wound round the chest under the arm- 
pits in the fashion of Malabar and this body cloth reaches to the. 
knees. Ornaments are few and simple. 

The dwellings of the Jen-Kurumbas are low, rectangular huts 
usually built entirely of bamboo and thatched with grass. The 
roof and the side walls project and form a small porch some three 
feet deep. The wattle-door is so low that one has to stoop in 
entering, and the interior consists of a single room. <A few baskets, 
mats and pots are usually the only household goods, and most 
Jen-Kurumbas can carry with them all of their possessions when- 
ever they shift their settlement to a different locality. 


1), E. Thurston, op. cit., Vol. V, p. 176. 
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Territorial divisions known as jama are the basis of the social 
Organization. Every Jen-Kurumba group holds ownership rights 
in a territory, the boundaries of which are streams, hills and open 
_valleys.+ Within the limits of their jama the members of the 
group are free to collect, hunt and cultivate, but if they want to 
follow any of these pursuits in a neighbouring jamathey must 
obtain permission of the concerned jama-headman known as 
—modoli. 
| The group inhabiting a jama is known by the name of the > 
locality, and even if a man leaves his own jamahe still retains the 
_jama name, which assumes thus the role of a clan name. The 
jama exogamy is tempered, however, by a peculiar. system of 
_descent which combines patrilineal and matrilineal principles. 
The general rule among Jen-Kurumbas is that half of a couple’s 
children are allotted to the father’s jama and the other half to the 
mother’s jama. But this rule does not operate automatically and 
if the population of one of the two jama shows a tendency to 
decline, more than 50% of the children may be allotted to the 
jamain need of an increase in population. Though usually the 
first child takes the father’s ama name, and the second child that 
of the mother, there is no hard and fast rule as to the sequence of 
allotment, and there are cases where the two eldest children go to 
_thejama of one parent and the two younger children to the jama 
of the other parent. In many cases the decision is deferred either 
until a boy or girl is nearly adult, or one of the parents dies. One 
of the half-grown boys in a youth-dormitory, for instance, told me 
that his parents had not yet decided which jama he would join, 
whereas a boy several years his junior knew his jama, because his 
father had died and hisjama-membership was decided at the time 
of his father’s death. 

Generally a wife goes to live in the husband’s jama, but a couple 
may spend some years of their married life in the wife’sjama. 

While a man may not marry a girl of his own jama he is 
allowed to marry a girl belonging to the jama of that parent whose 
jama-name he did not adopt. Yet a man may under no circum- 
stances marry a daughter of either his father’s brother, father’s sister, 
mother’s brother or mother’s sister, irrespective of their jama- 
membership. 


1 Many of such valleys suitable for the cultivation of dry rice are nowadays held by 
such more advanced populations as Mulu-Kurumbas and Chettis. 
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A man’s movable property goes to the children who take his | 


jama-name, and a woman’s belongings are inherited by those of her 


children who have joined her jama. | 
In every jama there is a headman (modoli) whose office is | 


hereditary in the male line. The modoli selects one of his sons } 


as his successor, but his other children are subject to the usual 


division between the father’s and the mother’s qame. The head- | 


man represents the jamavis-a-vis outsiders and it is within his rights 


to permit any member of another jama to settle within the jama | 
territory. Among his vital duties is the ceremonial inauguration | 


of the felling of the jungle at the begining of the cultivating season. . 
The modoli is the first to cut the forest on land selected for culti- 
vation. If all the plots chosen by the members of the jama are 


in one big block, he need only begin the felling on his own land, | 
but if the land earmarked for cultivation is in different blocks, he | 


must ceremonially cut a tree in each of the blocks. But it would 
seem that he has no hand in the distribution of the land which is 


done informally and by the common consent of thejama-members. | 


As the number of jama members is small in relation to the size of 
the averagejama-territory no shortage of land occurs and neither 


inherited rights nor a headman’s authority is necessary to regulate 


allotment of land for cultivation. 
At the time of the harvest, it is again the modoli who does the 
first reaping. Then every cultivator reaps the first fruits of his 


ragt-millet (Hlewsine corocane)and of all vegetables grown on his © 


fields, and placing them in a basket gives them to the modoli. The 
grain should measure about 40 pounds, and like the vegetables it 
is to be used for offerings to the god Hetaya and not for the per- 
sonal consumption of the modoli. This grain must be thrashed by 
the bachelors and husked by the unmarried girls of the jama. 

This brings us to the organization of the unmarried boys and. 
girls, which plays so important a part in the Jen-Kurumbas’ social 
life. In every settlement there is a boys’ dormitory called pundal 
mane, and a girls’ dormitory called pundatir mane. The word 
pundalmeans literally ‘vagabond’, but it is also used in the sense 
of ‘bachelor’, and mame is the usual word for ‘house’. 

Boys and girls over seven or eight years of age no longer sleep 
in their parents’ house, but spend the nights in their respective 
dormitories. The dormitories are rectangular huts built in the 
same style as the ordinary dwelling houses. Usually both the 
boys’ and the girls’ dormitory stand at a small distance from the 


| 
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,cluster of other houses. They contain no furniture except a few 
|mats of plaited reed. 

| The boys may enter the girls’ dormitory and even spend the 
\night there, and similarly girls are allowed into the hut of the boys, 
| though usually they keep to their own dormitory. From an early 
;age boys and girls dance and play together and when they reach 
|Maturity it is taken for granted that flirtations lead to sexual inter- 
course. While at feasts and dances lovers sometimes seek the 
|privacy of the forest, they may also sleep together in the girls’ 
‘dormitory. No member of a dormitory may divulge information 
(On what happens within its walls, and any breach of this pledge to 
‘secrecy is punishable by a fine. Married people are not expected 
|to comment on the dormitory affairs, and there is consequently 
|little interference with the doings of the unmarried boys and girls 
| by the elders. 

Every boys’ dormitory has a leader, the doda pundal who is 
( elected from among the elder boys and he is assisted by a deputy, 
ithe san pundal.’. 

The doda pundal is responsible for the discipline in the boys’ 
(dormitory and acts as the leader in all corporative activities of the 
‘unmarried boys. For instance, if any man wants to hire a gang 
| of dormitory-boys for work on his fields, he approaches the doda 
| pundal who in turn consults the other boys and if they agree fixes 
/a convenient day. While the boys are away on such enterprises, 
‘it is the duty of the girls to clean and sweep the boys’ dormitory. 

The doda pundal exerts a good deal of authority over the boys 
| of his dormitory. | Any boy who has won a girl’s favour must 
ask the doda pundai’s permission before sleeping with her, and if 
he intends to marry her he must again consult the doda pundal. 

The unmarried girls too have a leader known as the doda 
_pundati. Her position corresponds to that of the leader of the 
boys, and girls seek her permission before entering into sexual 
relations with any of the boys. Should a girl disregard dormitory 
rules and have sexual relations with several boys, the pundal and 
the pundati would intervene and warn the offending girl to be less 
liberal with her favours in future. 
| If an unmarried girl becomes pregnant she names the man 
responsible and the pundal supported by the elders of the group 
_will then prevail upon the boy to marry the girl. Sometimes, no 
| doubt, paternity is uncertain, or a boy manages to dodge his obli- 


1 Doda means big and san means small. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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gations. But such cases are said to be rare and illegitimate 
children do not appear to constitute a problem in Jen-Kurumba 
society. 

Whoever marries, leaves the youth-dormitory forever and not 
even young widows and widowers are re-admitted to the company 
of the unmarried. Most marriages are monogamous, but, provided 
the first wife agrees, a husband may marry a second wife. If the 
former refuses her consent and the man persists, he may divorce 
the first wife and then marry another girl. 

In the course of a short visit it is almost impossible to obtain 
correct information on religious matters. But I believe that the 
following notes, though necessarily incomplete, outline some of the 
main features of Jen-Kurumba religion. 

In the centre of Jen-Kurumba belief stands the divine pair — 
Hetaya and Achi. Hetaya means literally “‘birth-giver’ and Achi — 
‘sreat grandmother’. Hetaya is believed to have been the ‘first | 
man’, but no one seems to know how he came into being. “He — 
did not come from anywhere”, I was told, “He was here in the 
beginning”. There exists no temple or shrine for Hetaya and he — 
may be worshipped anywhere. When people are in trouble or 
there is an epidemic, they offer vegetarian food to Hetaya, who in 
contrast to other gods such as Mariamma does not accept the 
sacrifices of fowls or goats. However, if Jen-Kurumbas kill any 
animal in the chase, they cook a small part of the liver, heart and 
meat and offer it to Hetaya. Similarly when they take honey they 
give a small share to Hetaya and there is the belief that if anyone 
eats the honey while still on the tree and before having made an 
offering to Hetaya the bees will sting him. 

Similarly first fruit offerings of all cultivated crops are given 
to Hetaya, but my notes do not contain any references to offerings 
of wild growing fruits and berries. 

When several people in a jama have died, all the relatives 
contribute to a feast called titi. On this occasion they kill a fowl 
and this sacrifice is directed to the deceased. Subsequently a man 
falls into a trance and through his mouth Hetaya gives a verdict on 
the character of the dead persons. But there seems to be little 
difference between the fate of the good and the bad. Hetaya 1s 
supposed to take with him the souls of all the dead men and Achi 
does the same to the souls of the women. 

_ The discussion of the Jen-Kurumbas’ economy has purposely 
been left to the last. There are some indications that fundamen- 
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tally they are hunters and foodgatherers, with agriculture grafted 
rather inorganically on an older and more primitive economic sys- 
tem. References in the older literature certainly suggest that if 
not all so at least some groups of Jen-Kurumbas were primarily 
foodgatherers. Today, however, agriculture is of considerable 
importance in the tribe’s economy.. Hleusine coracana raised on 
dry fields is the principal crop, but some of the Jen-Kurumbas of 
Mysore are said to grow also rice, maize, sago and pulses, and there 
is an occasional exchange of agricultural produce between the 
people of certainjama. The Jen-Kurumba of the Chedele jama 
told me that they maintained exchange relations with six jama 
inside the Wynad and three jama situated in Mysore. But these 
exchange relations seem to be only a corollary to kinship ties, and 
barter transactions are made in the guise of an exchange of gifts 
between related families on ceremonial occasions. Wild jungle 
produce is never exchanged in this manner, and it would seem that 
the whole complex of barter between different jyama is linked with 
cultivation and occasioned by the comparative abundance of cer- 
tain agricultural produce in some localities and a shortage of the 
same commodity in other jama. 

The relative importance of cultivation and foodgathering in 
the economy of the Jen-Kurumbas could be established only by 
more intensive investigations, and such an enquiry may clarify also 
the place of agriculture in Jen-Kurumba tradition. 


BETTE-KURUMBAS or URALIS 


The Jen-Kurumbas do not possess a compact territory of 
their own, but share their habitat with several other tribes. It is 
said that even in the old times the Jen-Kurumbas lived in 
the same jamaas Bette-Kurumbas, and it would seem that these 
two tribes, though clearly distinct, have lived in symbiosis over a 
long period. The Bette-Kurumbas or Uralis say that before the 


- Forest Department established control over the Wynad jungles, 


they themselves were solely engaged in cultivation, whereas the 
Jen-Kurumbas were mainly occupied with gathering roots and 
honey though occasionally they worked on the fields of farmers of 
Chetti caste. 

At present the Bette-Kurumbas certainly give the impression of 
being more deeply involved in agricultural pursuits than any group 
of Jen-Kurumbas, and considerable areas bear the marks of their 
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type of shifting cultivation. Most Bette-Kurumbas do not use 
ploughs, but practise slash-and-burn cultivation on_hill-slopes. 
Each household clears a piece of forest and cultivates separately. 
The hoes employed nowadays for breaking up the ground are of 
the modern type used in tea-gardens, and my informants could not 
say what kind of hoes were used by their forefathers. 

They cultivate small millet (Hleusine coracana), pumpkins 
and some vegetables, but neither rice nor maize. The felling of a 
new piece of jungle is initiated by the headman(mellara or modolt) 
of every village, and he does also the first sowing and first reaping. 
At the time of the first sowing all the villagers contribute flour and 
vegetables for the offering to the village deity. Even when a 
house is constructed it is the headman who should erect the first 
post. 

The villages are of little permanence and consist as a rule of 
not more than a dozen rectangular grass-thatched bamboo huts. 
When the people of a group shift their cultivation they often also 
shift their settlement in order to be near to their fields and crops. 

The Bette-Kurumbas make all their own pots according to a 
peculiar primitive technique which has been described in an article 
by A. Aiyappan.* 

They do not know the potter’s wheel and only women make 
pots. Some men work as blacksmiths and those Bette-Kurumbas 
who live in the Nilgiri District within reach of Badaga villages are 
called to Badaga weddings to play wooden trumpets and drums. 

The Bette-Kurumbas are organized in patrilineal, exogamous 
clans, known asmaga. The clans are not localized, but each clan 
has a cult centre where the members of the clan gather once a year 
for the worship of the clan deity. On such occasions hundreds 
of clan-members coming from settlements dispersed over a wide | 
area assemble at the shrine of the clan-god. 

A man may marry a girl of his mother’s clan, and marriage 
with the mother’s brother’s daughter is considered particularly 
suitable. | Wives are usually taken from other villages, but if a 
mother’s brother’s daughter lives in the same village she is never- 
theless eligible. It is not unusual for a young husband to go to 
live in his wife’s village, but ultimately the couple is expected to 
return to the husband’s settlement and group. 

All children belong to their father’s clan and there is no trace 


- ete Pottery of the Urali Kurumbas of Wynad, South India,” Man 1947, 
o. 54, 
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of any alternative system of descent comparable to that of the Jen- 
Kurumbas. A widow’s young children go with her to any second 
husband’s village, but when they are grown up they are expected 
to return to their father’s group. : 

In most Bette-Kurumba villages there is a boys’ dormitory 
(chital mane or chital pore) as well as a girls’ dormitory (bangirt). 
All bachelors sleep in the chital mane and visitors from other 
settlements, whether married or unmarried, use it as a rest house. 
There is a leader of the unmarried boys, who is known as bene kara 
and considered responsible for the boys of the chital mane. If any 
of them commits an offence, the bene kara is fined and he in his 
turn tries to extract the fine from the offender or the offender’s 
parents. The unmarried girls also have a leader, the bent akka, 
who exerts control over the girls of the bangiri and fines them for 
misbehaviour. Unlike the young people among the Jen 
Kurumbas, the boys and girls are not pledged to secrecy about the 
happenings in the dormitories, but they are nevertheless fairly in- 
dependent and there is no ban on sexual relations as long as the ~ 
tules of clan exogamy are observed. 

All Bette-Kurumbas worship Hetaya, who appears to be of 
much greater importance than the deities of the individual clans. 
Hetaya is referred to as ‘the old man who died first’, but according 
to a myth told by Bette-Kurumbas of Muthanga there were in the 
beginning two Hetaya, whose names were Nard Aja and Sambala 
Aja. They were the first two men and together with them two 
women, known as Devera Muduki came into being. My infor- 
mants did not know how the two Hetaya and the two Devera 
Muduki came into existence and insisted that the two Hetaya were 
not brothers but ‘of different clan’. From them and the two 
Muduki all aja, the ancestors of the present clans (maga) are 
descended. 

Some time after a Bette-Kurumba’s death, his kinsmen pre- 
pare vegetarian food offerings, and then sit up a whole night while 
a medium plays a rattle and prepares himself for possession by 
Hetaya. Finally Hetaya possesses the man and announces that 
he is taking with him the soul (gali) of the deceased. Often the 
galicomes upon another medium and says through his mouth that 
he is going away. This medium is known as binji-kara. When 
a child has died the Devara Muduki are called and they possess 
a female medium known as ajarige. 

My Bette-Kurumba informants knew that the Jen-Kurumbas 
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too worshipped a god called Hetaya but insisted that Hetaya of 
the Jen-Kurumbas was different from their Hetaya. 

In some villages, particularly in those of the Nilgiri District, 
Bette-Kurumbas live side by side with Kasabaths, members of a 
primitive tribe resembling in certain respects Jen-Kurumbas and 
in certain respects Bette-Kurumbas. 


_ MULU-KURUMBAS 


The third and last of the Wynad communities to which the 
term ‘Kurumba’ is applied are the Mulu-Kurumbas, a Malayalam 
speaking tribe differing from both Jen and Bette-Kurumbas by 
their substantial settlements and advanced economy. The Mulu- 
Kurumbas are settled plough-cultivators who grow rice on rain-fed 
fields and live in permanent villages situated invariably in the im- 
mediate vicinity of their ricefields. Unlike the predominately 
Veddoid Jen and Bette-Kurumbas, they are of a more progressive 
racial type, characterized by long narrow faces, prominent noses 
and medium stature. It approaches in many respects the type 
found among Nayars and other Hindu castes of the Malabar coast. 

The houses of a Mulu-Kurumba settlement stand close 
together and are solidly built of timber and mud. The mud dais 
is often very high and rises from the ground in two or three steps 
which are broad and high enough to be used as comfortable seats. 
A covered veranda surrounds the house on all four sides. The 
finish of the mud-plastering is unusually good and smooth, and 
some house walls are decorated with patterns drawn in white chalk. 
The roofs are made of palm leaves and the eaves come down low 
over the verandas. 

The Mulu-Kurumbas of the Muthanga area are divided into 
four kula, exogamous, matrilineal clans known as Bilipa, Badaka, 
Wengada and Kasiva. These matri-clans are not localized, and 
in many settlements all four kula are represented. Cutting across 
this matrilineal systems of exogamous clans is an organization of 
patrilocal and patrilineal kingroups known as kutwmbaor wutekara. 
Every settlement is inhabited by the members of one such kutwmba, 
which not only owns the village site but holds also the adjoining 
rice fields as jointkutumba property. Most kutuwmba are called 
after a locality with which they have ancient associations, and the 


kutumba name need not necessarily correspond to that of the pre- 
sent settlement. 
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In every settlement there is a main house known asdeva pore 
(god’s house), and the eldest member of the kutuwmba, who is its 
head (mupen) for ritual purposes, has the right to live in this house 
or to allot it to any other members of his patri-kin. There is said 
to be no image or idol in the deva pore but the kutwmba deity is 
believed to reside there, and when there is a family council and the 
members of the kutwmba gather in the deva pore the deity is likely 
to possess one of the members and, speaking through him, to make 
known his will. Once a year the Uchar feast is celebrated in 
honour of the kutwmba deity and silver coins, gold rings and other 
ornaments are offered to the family god. The money and the 
valuables collected on this occasion are kept to defray the cost of 
certain religious rites. | While the mwpen is the religious head of 
the kutumba and responsible for the cult of the clan-deity, there is 
another dignitary, who functions as the manager of the joint 
property. His office goes from father to son, and not like that of 
the mwpen from elder to younger brother. The manager allots 
parts of the joint land for cultivation and I was told that even the 
mupen must ask the manager for the land he wants to cultivate. 

Not only the matrilineal Kula but also the patrilineal 
kutumba are exogamous. And as every village consists of the 
householders of one patri-clan, this implies that every settlement is 
an exogamous unit. I was told explicitly that a bride must come 
from another village, and all the marriages occuring in the few 
genealogies which I could record conform to this principle. All 
wives had come from other villages, some as far as fifteen and 
twenty five miles. Owing to the recokoning of descent through 
both kula and kutuwmba the Mulu Kurumbas are precluded from 
practising cross-cousin marriage and in this respect they differ not 
only from Jen-Kurumbas and Bette-Kurumbas, but also from 
Padhiyas and Wynad Chettis, two communities with which they 
have otherwise much in common. 

A man may marry his wife’s younger sister in his first wife’s 
life-time, but not the elder sister. But a woman is not permitted 
to marry any of her husband’s brothers, even after the death of her 
husband. Indeed I was told that a man’s widow has the choice of 
either remaining in his house, in which case she has the usufruct 
of his property, or of marrying a man of a differentkutwmba and 
village. If the children are small they will go with the mother and 
sons will inherit from her second husband who is also expected to 
bear their marriage expenses. But if on growing up they decide 
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to leave their step-father’s village and return to their real father’s 
kutumbathey can claim their father’s property and a share in the 
kutwmba estate. 

In the old days the Mulu-Kurumbas had Panyer serfs and a 
man’s serfs were equally divided among his sons just like other 
movable property. Daughters do not normally receive a share of 


their father’s possessions but are entitled to maintenance until they - 


are married. Their brothers are expected to provide for them, 
but my notes are not clear on the question whether under such 
circumstances they are given a share of the family property, or 
whether they are merely housed and fed. A woman’s jewels go 
to her daughters, and it does seem that ornaments are passed on 
solely in the female line. 

As land is owned jointly and as there seems to be ample land 


for cultivation, the acreage actually cultivated by a man depends - 


on his wealth in plough-bullocks and his capacity to provide 
labour. _ I was told that originally cattle was also joint kutumba 
property which belonged nominally to the owner of the deva pore, 
though in practice it was shared out among all the members of the 
. patrilineal kingroup. 

Apart from the muwpen, who are the religious heads of 
individual settlements, there are tribal heads, also known as mupen, 
whose authority extends over a number of villages. I was told 
that there were altogether about 15 mupen of this class among the 
Mulu-Kurumbas of the Wynad. Like other caste-headmen the 
mupen deal with all breaches of caste rules, and particularly with 
cases of clan-incest. If two people of the kula elope with each 
other, the mwpen will fine them and then insist on their separation. 


The position of a caste headman is hereditary. A mupen 
is succeeded by the brother next youngest to him and when no ~ 
more men of the same generation are available the office goes to 


the oldest among the brothers’ descendants and not’ necessarily -to 
the son of the eldest brother, who may be younger in years than 
some of the sons of the younger brothers. 

I have little information on the religion of the Mulu- 
Kurumbas. It seems that although every settlement has a separate 
deva pore there is not a separate deity for every kutwmba, but 
people from different settlements may worship the same god as 
their family deity. 

The matrilineal kula do not seem to be ritual units performing 
any rite in common. 
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Most Mulu-Kurumbas bury their dead and on the death 
anniversary offer rice to the departed, who are pleased by such 
gifts of commemoration. Only a few families have started burning 
their dead in Hindu fashion. 

The Mulu-Kurumbas are an interesting community with a 
complicated bilateral descent system and a rich material culture. 


It can only be hoped that an intensive anthropological investiga- 


tion of this tribe will not be indefinitely deferred. 


PADHIYAS 


‘ 

Similar to Mulu-Kurumbas in physical appearance and the 
outlay of their villages, but different in their social organization are 
the Padhiyas, a small community apparently peculiar to the Wynad. 
No reference to the Padhiyas is to be found in Thurston’s The 
Castes and Tribes of Suthern India or in any gazetteer. 

In‘ the vicinity of Muthanga there are only three Padhiya 
villages—Nulpura with 25 houses, Kidenganar with 20 houses and 
Nenmeni with 15 houses—and these three villages constitute an 
endogamous unit. With their substantial and well cared for mud- 
houses and tidy courtyards set between palms and fruit trees and 


| overlooking an expanse of irrigated rice fields, the settlements are 
hardly distinguishable from Mulu-Kurumba villages. 


The social structure, however, is significantly different. The 
community is divided into three exogamous matrilineal kula: 
Batatila, Karambila and Murila. Tradition has it that these three 
kula together with a fourth came originally from Mysore State, 
but the people of the fourth kula returned to Mysore. Now no- 


body knows what has become of them. Every Padhiya is known 


by the name of his kula which precedes his personal name. 

It is said that at the time of the Padhiyas’ immigration each 
kula became associated with a locality, where its original tarwar 
or family home was established. These localities are not identical 


_ with the ‘villages’ mentioned above, which are units for adminis- 


trative and revenue purposes, and are indeed no more than sites 


for a limited number of houses. But each locality has a name, 


~ 


which in casual usage sometimes replaces thekula-name. Thus 


 Batatila Manan, one of my first informants described himself as 


Tekampetta Manan, and it was some time before I discovered that 
his kula name was Batatila and that Tekampetta was the name of 
his hamlet. 
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The home and estate of a matrilineal joint family as well as 
the joint family itself are known as tarwar and the Padhiyas have 
the tradition that at the time of their immigration from Mysore the — 
Batatila and the Murila people founded their first tarwar at — 
Tekampetta, while the Karambila people established theirs in a 
locality called Kalambila. Subsequently other tarwar of these 
same clans were established “in the name of the old tarwar.”’ 

The composition of a Padhiya tarwar conforms in broad 
outline to the patterns known to anthropologists from the Nayars. 
The head of the tarwar, known as Karnoti is the oldest woman of — 
the joint family. She is succeeded by the woman next to her in 
age, though as a rule the office will ultimately revert .to her oldest 
daughter. The oldest man of the tarwar acts as manager 
(karnar). He administers the tarwar property and is responsible 
for the maintenance of all its members. If he is incapable of 
administering the family property, his younger brother or a sister’s 
son acts for him. The Karnar is not an autocrat, but in important 
matters must take account of the opinion of the tarwar council 
(kurt kula), consisting of the adult members of the family. Thus 
no tarwar property may be sold, if even one member of the tarwar 
vetoes the sale. 

Tarwar property consists of paddy land, dry land, gardens, 
the family house, cattle, ritual objects and sometimes cash. If a 
man acquires wealth by his own efforts, such as by earning wages, 
he may build a house on land not belonging to his tarwar and such 
property he may give either to his own sons or to his: tarwar. 

While succession in kula and tarwar is strictly matrilineal, 
marriage is as a rule virilocal, i.e. the wife moves to the settlement 
and house of her husband and lives in his tarwar although for all 
legal purposes she remains a member of her own maternal tarwar. 
The children grow up in the father’s tarwar and as long as he is 
alive they are maintained by him and sons may even be given 
part of his acquired personal property. But as soon as a man 
dies his wife as well as his children must sever their association 
with his tarwar, and move to the widow’s brother’s house. There 
the daughters are co-heirs of all the tarwar property and the sons 
are potential managers. 

If a girl marries in her father’s life time, the bride price is 
paid to him, but a man normally does not pay the bride prices for 
his sons, for these are paid by their mother’s brother. Only if 
there is no mother’s brother and the father is well off may he pay 
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| _the price for his son’s bride. Thus there appears to be the ano- 
malous position that a man receives the prices for his daughters, 
but as a rule need not pay bride prices on behalf of his sons. Only 
if a girl is widowed and then goes to live in her mother’s brother’s 
house will the mother’s brother receive the price paid by, or on 
behalf of, a second husband. : 

A wealthy man who himself intends to pay the bride price 
for his wife, gives the money first to his mother’s brother, because 
the bride’s family will receive it only from the latter, and not from 
the hand of the bridegroom. 

A concrete example will help to demonstrate the system 
determining the residence of marriage partners. 

Batatila Kulen, the senior karnar of the Batatila clan (kula) 
lived in Tekampetta, the locality of the original Batatila tarwar, 
and first married Karambila Puli of Telampetta (a locality different 
from Tekampetta). They had two sons and two daughters, all 
of whom were married at a time when they lived with their father 
and mother in Tekampetta. One son married a girl of Murila 
kula of Tekampetta and the other married a Batatila girl of Telam- 
petta, his mother’s locality. One of the daughters married a Murila 
man of Kalambila and the other a Batatila man of Tekampetta. 
Puli lived all her married life in Tekampetta, but when she fell 
seriously ill she was taken to her home tarwar in Telampetta 
and died there. Her two sons were called to their maternal 
tarwarin Telampetta soon after their marriage, because there were 
few male tarwar members, and they were required to cultivate the 
tarwar land of which they were joint heirs. 

After his first wife’s death Batatila Kulen married Karambila 
Karpi of Kalambila, and the only daughter of this marriage ulti- 
mately married Batatila Karpa of Tekampetta. When she married 
Karpi came to her husband’s village, but in her old age she returned 
to her own tarwar in Kalambila, only occasionally spending a few 
days with her husband. The latter, although the nominal karnar 
of the Batatila clan had grown too old to manage histarwar and at 
the time of my visit he lived with his younger son in Telampetta. 

Thus we find that a man is likely to grow up in his father’s 
tarwar, but to spend his active adult life in his own, maternal 
~ tarwar, and in old age to join one of his sons in the latter’s tarwar. 
A woman on the other hand, grows up in her father’s tarwar goes 
as young bride to her husband’s tarwar and, after bringing up her 
children, possibly returns to her old ancestral tarwar where she has 
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the right to maintenance. 

My informants were unanimous in the statement that poly- 
gamy was not permissible and some even maintained that as long 
as both partners of a marriage were alive neither could remarry. 
They said that if husband and wife did not like each other they could 
live separately, but that there was no possibility of a formal divorce. 
Recently, however, there seem to have been cases of abduction and 
divorce and I was told that a man who took another man’s wife 
had to refund the entire expenses of the first wedding as well as the 
bride price to the aggrieved husband. 

Before marriage Padhiya girls enjoy a great deal of freedom, 
and my informants told me that in the old times all girls had pre- 
marital love-affairs, but that of late early marriage had come into 
vogue. Unmarried girls find opportunity for pre-marital adven- 
tures even within their own tarwar, for there are always boys of 
different Kula in the tarwar who are potential lovers and husbands. 

In some places all girls sleep in one empty house and all the 


boys sleep in another empty house, but these are houses which — 


have incidentally fallen vacant, for Padhiyas do not build special 
youth dormitories. 

If after her father’s death a girl goes to live in her mother’s 
brother’s house, she is likely to meet there a son of her mother’s 
brother, and as he belongs to a different kula she may have an 
affair with him without contravening the rules of clan exogamy. 

While there appears to be a great deal of pre-marital free- 
dom, I met with no indication of anything suggestive of polyandrous 
arrangements of the Nayar type. Wives generally go to live in 
their husbands’ tarwar and this custom alone would be incompatible 
with polyandrous unions. 

Although the Padhiyas are today peaceful and_ successful 
cultivators, they may at one time have been as martial a people 
as the Nayars. They are expert in the use of long lances and 
engage in the dangerous sport of snaring tigers in large nets, and 
dispatching the trapped animals with their lances. 

They keep cattle, buffaloes and fowls but neither goats nor 
pigs. Fowls are used as sacrificial animals in the cult of Guliappa, 
a god worshipped in a shrine outside the hamlet of Tekampetta. 

The Padhiyas do not seem to have any deities comparable to 
the kula deities of the Mulu Kurumbas and there are no deva pore 
in their villages. But the time at my disposal did not permit a 
detailed investigation into the Padhiyas’ religious beliefs. 
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The Padhiyas are not the only Wynad community living in 
tarwar. Interspersed between settlements of Mulu Kurumbas 
and Padhiyas lie villages similar in appearance and outlay, but 
even more substantial and prosperous, which are inhabited by 
Chettis, a people related probably only in name to the great trading 
caste of the Tamil country. They are known as Wynad Chettis 
and do not intermarry with the Mandada Chettis of the adjoinin 
part of the Nilgiri district. 

The Wynad Chettis are cultivators like the Padhiyas, and 
their wealth consists mainly of rice fields and cattle. |The pro- 
perty of every tarwar is administered by a karnar who has full 
control over the land and the cattle, and can if necessary,. sell 
cattle in order to meet tarwar expenses. If a member of a tarwar 
wants to separate he is given a share of the tarwar cattle and 
unhusked rice for his family’s maintenance till the next harvest 
but no share of the tarwar land. Every tarwar has a name, 
but this name is not added to a person’s personal name, and 
there are no kula and kula names. Succession in the tarwar is 
in the female line, and a karnar is succeeded by his sister’s son. 
But marriage is as a rule virilocal and most men grow up in their 
father’s farwar and move to their maternal tarwar of which they 
are co-heirs, only on reaching manhood or after their father’s 
death. 

A concrete example was provided by one of my informants 
from a Chetti settlement near Altur. His own tarwar was called 
Kariwalam and was situated in the hamlet of Chetti Altur. But 
he was born, grew up and was married in his father’s tarwar Kapat 
which lay in the village of Nemeni-Amsan. He came to Kari- 
walam in his father’s lifetime and his mother’s brother entrusted 
to him the management of the entire farwar property and himself 
went to live in his wife’s tarwar which lay in Pudseri village in the 
Nilgiri District. 

A Wynad Chetti may marry his mother’s brother’s daughter, 
but cannot marry his father’s brother’s daughter, even though she 
may belong to a different tarwar. 

While in physical appearance and style of living there is very 
little difference between Wynad Chettis and Mandada Chettis, the 
social systems of the two communities are directly opposed. For 


- succession among Mandada Chettis is from father to son, only ‘sons 
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inherit tarwar property, and every family worships a kula deva 
who is believed to have been the original founder of the farwar and 
thus the most distant paternal ancestor. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The communities encountered in a small area of the Wynad 
present a picture of bewildering variety and complexity. The 
Jen-Kurumbas with their primitive shifting cultivation and periodic 
dependence on the gathering of wild forest produce, and the almost 
equally primitive and hardly more stable Bette-Kurumbas are a 
world apart from such prosperous rice farmers as Mulu-Kurum- 
bas, Padhiyas and Chettis, whose well built and permanent home- 
steads compare favourably with the dwellings of many Hindu 
populations of the open plains. 

The social systems of the Wynad tribes are as diverse as the 
economic patterns, and the anthropologist is in the unusual posi- 
tion of finding within easy walking distance communities present- 
ing several varieties and combinations of patrilineal, matrilineal 
and bilateral systems of descent and inheritance. On my brief 
tour in 1948 I could do no more than locate the populations 
warranting closer study and indicate the problems which such 
study may help to solve. | 


SUPERSTITION IN THE DAILY LIFE 
OF KASHMIRI PANDITS 
T. N. MADAN 
The Kashmiri Pandit community, consisting of nearly 60,000 


_ Hindus of the Kashmir Valley, has been playing a_ historically 
_ vital role in the affairs of the valley, and even of the entire State. 
_ A large bulk of this community resides in Srinagar city and its 
_ suburbs. It has been, in the city of Srinagar, conspicuous for 


literacy in an illiterate country; for its dominant position in 


_ Government services; for its economically secure position; and 


for its, what have been considered as, progressive ideas. It 
has been a pretentious community and that not without reason. 
But the important role that it has been playing in a sheltered and 
cloistered territory is now sharply on decline. It has found a 
rival in the now wide-awake majority community of the state. 
In such circumstances its existing social structure of mores and 
folkways is collapsing. This social change is being hastened 
and strengthened by the increasing numbers of young men who 
have been coming out of the state for the last 10 or 15 years for 
higher education and then returning to their land, cut off from the 
rest of India and the progressive forces of the plains by the diffi- 
culty of communications. At such a time of speedy social change 
it is of importance that a record be made, of an _ ethnographic 
nature, of the dying social customs and practices. The follow- 
ing pages give a brief account of the day to day superstitions of 
this well educated, and supposedly progressive community as they 
have been found to prevail today (in 1952). 

When a person wakes up in the morning the day starts with 
a superstitious practice. It is widely believed that certain per- 
sons and objects if seen first of all as one opens one’s eyes in the 
morning, bring good luck or bad luck during the day. One’s 
palm, or one’s afaharw (an ear ornament suspended with a long 
chain), or the commercial print of some deity are supposed to 
bring good luck. Certain members of the family are also sup- 
posed to have “good” or “bad” faces. 

Sneezing noses are the bane of all people. When some one is 


- about to leave for some work, or about to take meals, or about to 


go to sleep, or to do any other important work, such work has to 
be abandoned, irrespective of the pressure of time, if some one 
else sneezes. | One’s own sneeze is not excluded. It is believed 
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that such work as one was about to undertake would have been a 
failure or brought ill-luck. 

Closely related is the practice of “good leg” (zang). When 
one is to leave home on some work, say for one’s office, such 
people who are supposed to bring bad luck if let to pass by one’s 
right leg, ie. right side, have to be avoided. Oil vendors, 
widows, purohits, cows, etc. are supposed to bring bad luck. A 
scavenger, particularly if he is carrying a basketful of filth, and a 
woman with curds are supposed to bring good luck. Individual 
members in a family are also classified according to experience. 

“Good” eye and “bad” eye is likewise to be avoided. 

Looking up the almanac for auspicious days (saat) is another 
superstitious practice. Such a procedure is essential if one has 
to leave home for a distant journey, or when one has to put on 
new clothes or ornaments, or when one has to start some new and 
important work, such as taking up service or starting construction 
on a house. 

Voluntary twitching of the muscles of eyes, hands or arms are 
also interpreted as indicative of imminent bad news or otherwise. 

There is a host of superstitions connected with birds and 
animals. Thebwlbul’s chirrup is regarded as a harbinger of the 
arrival of some guest or of a good piece of news. The noisy 
crowing of crows has no more than a nuisance value. But if an 
unduly large number of kites sit on a particular roof, bad luck is 
feared. Of birds the owl is the most feared and hated. Death 
is considered as a sure visitor for the house which is haunted by 
owls. Strange though it may seem, the claws of an owl are, 
however, regarded as an efficacious protective amulet for children. - 

There is an interesting variation. In a village, about 40 
miles from Srinagar, the hoots of an owl are differently interpreted. 
It is said that the owl cries‘‘gobroo, gobroo,’’ meaning son, son. 
Therefore, if there is a bearing woman in the house which is the 
haunt of an owl-family, she is sure to get a son. 

Cats are despised, but not very much. Dogs are considered 
as harmless. The cow of course gets all the respect that is con- 
sidered her due. 

Several diseases are connected with superstition. Of course 
magic is considered to be potent enough to cause any disease, 
though not death. Insanity, and incompetence are also often 
attributed to magic. First hand information has revealed that only 
three decades back a very efficient and well known doctor, trained 


| 
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in the Western system of medicine did also believe in magic and 
often prescribed magical cures. This reminds one of the 
primitive medicine man. 

Smallpox and measles are supposed to be the visitation of 
Shitlabagwati. She is to be propitiated when one gets an attack 
of these diseases. Jaundice is considered as curable by mantras; 
I have seen the process myself. Some ounces of common mustard 
oil are taken in a clay dish and a little of water is added to it. It 
is then placed, by turns, on the head and the shoulders of the 
patient who is asked to sit in the bed. With the help of an ordin- 
ary twig the curing purohit goes on stirring the liquids as he goes on 
reciting mantras. After some time the liquids get mixed up and 
take a yellowish colour. . That is proof that the “pale-disease” has 
been arrested and put into the oil. The believing one is impressed, 
not knowing that mustard oil and water if mixed together and stirred 
for some time take a yellow hue. 

Disease and illness are attributed in the ultimate analysis to 
the effects of planets and their movement. So then propitiation 
of these planet-gods is a very common practice. This corrupta- 
bility of the divine order has a far reaching social significance. 
Mantras are also made use of to cure frightened children. 

Every house is said to be presided over and protected by a 
godling, called gardivta. Certain old gentlemen claim to have 
seen their gardivta. He is a harmless god if not angered. In 
mid-winter some families hold an evening feast in his honour at 
which fish is an indispensable item in the menu. A full thali is 
kept in the top storey of the house for the gardivta to eat, with a 
whole raw fish besides other cooked eatables. The thali is emptied 
of its contents the next morning which are thrown out for birds to 
eat. Some years back, not very long ago, an inquisitive member 
of a house went up to have a peep at the thali after it had been put 
there for the gardivia. Now, this is prohibited; no one should go 
into that storey that night. However, the inquisitive peeping-Tom 
was rewarded; some one was eating the food. All other members 
of the family were called and they bowed down in obeisance to 
the god, from a. respectable distance of course. The god had his 
back towards them. He was wrapped in a common _ blanket. 
Next morning when the inmates of the house woke up, they dis- 
covered that the god had been no body other than an intelligent 
thief who sat down to a sumptuous dinner before carrying away the 
booty! It must be noted that on such a night no amount of noise 
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and disturbance in the house can make the inmates inquisitive. — 


It is of course the gardivta blessing the house! 
At the beginning of winter, in December, the Yaksha, a 


degenerate god or perhaps even a demon, is propitiated by offering | 
him khichri and pickles which are put somewhere outside the house : 


on snow. The birds, of course, eat it away the next morning. 
The Kashmiri Pandits have been a deeply religious people and 


as is the case elsewhere much of their religious ritual is full of — 
superstitious ideas and practices. Though Kashmiri Saivism has | 


been a proud achievement of this community in the field of reli- 
gious philosophy, yet the day to day religious ritual gives hardly 
any indication of such achievement in an akin field. 

The birth and the death of an individual is accompanied by 
elaborate customs and practices which are almost entirely the out- 
come of grossly unscientific and superstitious ideas. This is 


| 
) 
| 
; 


| 
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particularly true about the death ceremonies. | Ceremonial impur- | 


ity is, for instance, one such belief, which is given concrete social 
expression by taboos on eating, bathing, change of clothing and 
even shaving. 

Side by side with the worship and propitiation of gods, magic 


| 
) 


also is employed in solving the problems of daily life, as has already — 


been mentioned. Magic is used to cure and inflict disease; to influ- 
ence people and events in a particular desired way; to detect 
thefts and other’s magical manceuvres; and to foretell things. It 
is not rare to find Muslim magicians (peer) being consulted by 
Hindus. 

There is something very significant about the  religious- 
magical practices of the Kashmiri Pandits and that is the absence 
of any communal and collective ritual They do assemble at 


temples or at religious fairs, but every one is desirous of doing 


things individually. So then scores of priests are required at a 
big temple or fair, there being no common prayer. At the most 
groups of individuals or families may offer joint prayer. It is 
also interesting to note that seldom any attempt is made to influ- 
ence supernatural powers in the bestowal of common communal 
favours, and whenever such an attempt is made, it is never a magi- 
cal ceremony. Magic is essentially secretive. Religious prac- 
tice does, however, at times take a magical appearance; when, for 
instance, sheep are sacrificed. Such sacrifices are made generally 
to a typical category of gods called Batrav. Trees, and at times 
whole portions of a hillock, serve the purpose of these gods and 
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goddesses. General faith in these religious practices is so deep- 
rooted and widespread that even those educated youngmen, who 
are unconsciously and consciously hastening the present process 
of social change, dare not talk openly against these however intense 
their disbelief may be. The truth is that they are not as yet even 
themselves completely emancipated. 

The ban on inter-communal dining is fast disappearing due to 
the influence of the nationalist movement in the State. 

There is a host of other relevant beliefs and practices which 
are not recorded here either because they are not very common in 
the city and its suburbs or because they are dead now. To quote 
a simple example, the belief in rak-chok (an inexplicable being who 
misleads solitary pedestrians during the night) though still prevalent 
in villages has disappeared in the city. This disappearance of 
the rak-chok is being interestingly dated back to about 40 years 
when the city of Srinagar was electrified. | Marshes and grave- 
yards were supposed to be the abode of these rah-choks who were 
said to carry lamps on their heads at times. The burning of 
bone-phosphorus and of marsh gas is an obvious explanation. 

Rakchoks though said to live in graveyards are not ghosts. 
There is no general belief in ghosts; and then the graveyards 
have nothing to do with dead Hindus as they are cremated. 
Ghosts are referred to as buth-preth and are said to be the wan- 
dering spirits of only those dead people whose death ceremonies 
have not been properly performed. . Such ghosts harm no one 
except their own relatives. But since the death ceremonies are 
inevitably performed in every case ghosts do not come into daily 
life. 

Likewise belief in witches is wholly and entirely absent. 
(However, the Kishtwar tehsil of Jammu Province in the State— 
not inhabited by Kashmiri Pandits—is notorious all over the State 
for notoriously successful witchcraft.) 


N.B.—In the beginning of this article a reference has been 
made to sneezing. Sneezing is at times also interpreted as that 
that person who sneezes is being talked of elsewhere in his absence. 
If the sneeze is a mild one, it is good talk; if it is loud and painful 
it is to be concluded that the person who has_ sneezed is being 


abused. This does not, however, interfere with the other belief 


referred to before. 


CONFESSIONS BY AFRICANS 
M. D. W. JEFFREYS. 


PART I. 


In the AmericanJournal of Abnormal & Social Psychology | 
of July 1947 is an article, “Primitive Psychotherapy in Native — 


American cultures: Peyotism and Confession.” by Weston, La 


Barre. Peyotism is coined from the Aztec name, peyote, for a | 
carrot-shaped cactus whose narcotic juices produce hallucinations | 
among those who chew the plant. These peyote chewers are — 
Indians living in the basin of the Rio Grande and at first it was 


thought that peyote chewing was associated with the practice of © 


the public confession of sins but the evidence is inconclusive. 


Confession of sin is widely distributed over the world and _ 


hence is not necessarily connected with peyotesm nor with the — 
Christian religion either, as the above article makes clear. Tn | 


African societies the value of confession is realised in relieving 


nervous strain and tension and many forms of hysteria due to the | 


consciousness of wrong-doing. The Encyclopaedia of Religion 
and Ethicsby Hastings has a long article on confession but gives 
no instance of its occurrence in Africa. Consequently I propose 
in this article to remedy the omission. 


I first met the phenomenon in 1930 when, under instruction — 


from the Nigerian Government, I proceeded to investigate the 
magico-religious beliefs and customs of the Umundri Ibo, near 
Awka in the Onitsha Province. There I found that, before the 
iru mmo, or shrine of the ancestral spirits, was always placed an 
object that looked like a small altar or stool. Such an object was 
called okpenst at Awka and okpensiat Onitsha. There were 
various okpensi but the one concerned with here was the okpensi 
ozo, 1.e., altar of a man with the 9z9 grade or title. 

Basden in his books does not mention okpensi but in the Ibo 
dictionary published by the Church Missionary Society, okposi is 
translated as idol. No distinction is therefore made by _ this 
Society between okposi and alushi (child of God: Saint) whereas 
the Ibo make a clear distinction. The okposi is part and parcel 
of his family, it is connected with his ancestral spirits, whereas an 
alushibelongs to a foreign or introduced spirit and need have na 
ancestral connection with the family. Northcote Thomas thus 


| 
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describes the okpensi “A ceremony connected with the belief in 
re-incarnation is the following: When they (the Ibo) ask a doc- 
tor who a child is, they take ogilisi wood and make okbensi, or an 
ancestral image. A fowl is killed and the okbensi is kept for the 
child who calls it his or her chi.’’ ! 

The word chz is used to refer to the vital spark, the breath 
of life. Chi is also a term used for the sun, and the ancestors 
are referred to asndichie, who “are represented some times by long 
staves, sometimes by okbensi some six or eight inches high. 

Okpensi are carved wooden objects used to commemorate the 
dead and accordingly are referred to by the name of the dead whom 
they represent. Okpenst to commemorate the dead were pre- 
pared only after the “second burial” or induction ceremony into 
the land of the dead, had been performed, but today the okpensi 
that a person had for his cht may be used. The mmo (spirit) of 
the dead person is invited to take up its abode in the okpensi 
prepared for it. It follows that if there is no ceremony of induc- 
tion into the land of the dead, there is no okpenszand the deceased 
is not commemorated. 

Investigations showed that the okpensi and the 020,  ie., 
highest title or grade that a commoner could reach in this society, 
were linked together. 

An Ibo woman of the Umundri group who has committed 
adultery will go to an 920 man in her wmwnna (extended family) 


or if none exists to any 929 to make confession. She will kneel 


before an okpo 9z9 which consists of six wdala sticks about four 
feet long tied together with a small okpensi fixed to the middle 
of the bundle. A fowl is sacrified and its blood sprinkled over the 
okpensi. The husband is then called by the oz9 man and told 
of his wife’s confession. The o9z9 pleads with the husband to let 
bygones be bygones. If he succeeds the fowl is cooked and eaten 
by husband and wife and 9z9 and food is placed on the okpenst. 

Here it is clear that the woman relieves her tension by a 
confession of her sin in the presence of the ancestral spirits. A 
psychological catharsis is thus achieved and a re-integration into 
society is effected by the communal meal eaten in the presence of, 
and shared with, the ancestral spirits byplacing food on the okpensi 

An examination of the literature on African tribes shows that 
little has been written on confession among Africans as a means of 


1 Thomas, Part I, 31, 34; 1913. 
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eliminating tensions, yet this device for purging social and cultural 
tension is employed by the Negro whether he be Bantu or Sudanic 
speaking. 

It is interesting to note that among the Indians of the Rio 
Grande vomiting is regarded as an act of ritual catharsis because the 
same idea is found in South and East Africa where confession of 
one’s sins is described as “vomiting”, i.e., vomiting purifies or cleanses 
one. In trials by poison ordeal in African tribes vomiting frees 
one of the charge, cleanses one of guilt, renders one innocent. 
The wicked or guilty, unable to vomit, die. 

“If, however, the accused (on a charge of witchcraft) vomitted, 
the chief would give him the ‘Prayer of Absolution’ and declare 
him innocent.”’* 


ELIMINATION OF SOCIAL TENSIONS 


For the purpose of this article I divide confession by Africans 
into two groups; the first connected with women and the fears of 
childbirth ; the second connected with the elimination of social 
tensions and stresses. I take the latter first because I wish to get 
rid of it to pass on to the more interesting aspect, that fears of child- 
birth are culturally acquired by both European and African women 
and in the latter these fears can be eliminated by a psychological 
catharsis of confession. 

Confession is used by the Kikuyu of Tanganyika to remove 
tensions in society and a sense of shame from individuals. “To 
free themselves from remorse, to recover peace of mind, and to 
resume the path of life without reproach, those who are guilty have 
special ceremonies which they undergo and, if needs be, are com- 
pelled to undergo. There is none more astonishing than the remis- 
sion of sins, obtained in Kikuyu (British East Africa) by confession, 
followed by absolution and penance. It is worthy of note that: 
Kikuyu has remained until these last years absolutely closed to 
Europeans and so there is no question that this may be a Christian 
importation. The ceremony is called Kotahikio (literally, to vomit 
asin). Itis described by J. Cayzac, S.C. Sp., missionary at Nairobi. 
Among the Wa-Kikuyu, the megiro (taboos) are countless and the 
transgression of the least of them constitutes a sahu or sin. _ If, 
for instance, a serpent crosses my path, if the wind fells one of my 
trees; if a hyena deposits dung near my hut, I have a sahu on my 
conscience ; and if I keep it there, death will strike me, or my 
*Gouldsbury and Sheane, 62; 1911. 
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children will have to suffer, or my herd will perish. 
One must go “vomit” his sin. 

Confessor and penitent install themselves in the open air at 
some deserted corner of the village. They squat on the ground 
and his confession begins : 

i accuse myself of a serpent that crossed my path. 
I accuse myself of a frog that jumped into my fire. 
I accuse myself of a pot that poured out the soup on the 


ground. . 
And I especially accuse myself of having shaved my wife’s 
head. 
At each of the Sahu which he thus spits out, the penitent 
pectorates. 


“These are the sins of Kikuyus” adds Father Cayzac, “or rather 
some of them, for they have hundreds of them, without counting 
the others, the real ones, which they must also confess at times. 
They are so persuaded of the evil influence of sin that they even 
believe a child may suffer for the faults of his parents : thus two or 
three days after its birth, every little Kikuyu is the object of a cere- 
mony designed to free it from all moral stains it may have. Should 
it later on fall sick, its father and mother will go and make this 
confession to obtain its cure. 

“As a preliminary necessity the penitent must be accompanied 
by a fine sheep that he presents to the ‘confessor’ as a visible sign of 
his interior repentance. As to this offering there is no compromise 
but they are more accommodating on the question of the avowal of 
sins. | When any one finds himself embarrassed in confessing such 
and such a fault, the confessor hands him a little stick; the penitent 
retires, tells his sin to the stick, which he then hands back to the 
sorcerer. The latter gladly accepts the avowal as though made to 
himself. 

“The absolution follows. Turning his eyes successively to the 
four directions, the confessor pronounces the formula: “God who 
art in front, remove his sins ; God who art behind, God who art to 
the right, God who art to the left, remove his sins, all those which 
thou knowest and those which thou knowest not! After this, he 
leans over the penitent, makes a sign of taking the stains out of his 
heart, and throws them far, far away. 

“When this is done, the good Kikuyu goes away, relieved of his 
faults ... and of his sheep.”* 


*Le Roy, p.-163; 1923: 
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It is quite clear that one is here dealing with a psychotherapeuti¢ 
technique well known in human society as a cultural means of 
relieving psychological strain and stress due to inner conflicts that 
arise as a result of transgressing some norms of the social structure. 
It would seem that as culture is a product of speech, transgressions 
of one’s culture can be remedied by making oral admission of the 
transgressions and then being orally readmitted to society after 
some purificatory device is observed. 

“The Kukuruku believe in a soul and afterlife, but not in the 
resurrection of the body. Thus they confess certain sins to old 
women : others, in the secrecy of the bush, to sticks given them by 
the old women, that they be freed from punishment in the next 
world, for they believe that if they do not live worthily the souls of 
the departed god will refuse to receive them. The foundation of 
their rites, orishas (idols) and sacrifices, are all with a view to the 
welfare of the dead.”* 

It is interesting to note that where the confessant might be 
embarrassed by confessing face to face with his confessor, the value 
of vocalisation as a catharsis is realised in at least two African 
communities. | These have adopted the same device for relieving 
the confessant’s embarrassment by allowing him to vocalise his 
sense of guilt to a stick. Here is confirmation that, because one’s 
culture is a product of speech, the sense of guilt that ensues as a 
result of traversing some of one’s cultural norms can be removed 
by vocalising this sense of guilt, by making oral admission of the 
traverse and then receiving oral absolution. In other words, the 
fear, the sense of guilt has to be learnt. 

The state of tension that shame creates in an individual is 
well described among the Tumbuku-Kamenega people of Northern 
Rhodesia and its resolution by confession. “An absolute belief 
in outside control of all events by one’s own ancestors ought to 
have some such result, so long as one obeys the rules. It is only 
the man or woman who is carrying the knowledge of disobedience 
that will be depressed or furtive. The moment that anything 
occurs known to signalise the wrath of the ancestors, such a man 
or woman will leap at the chance of confession. That wrath is 
known to be appeaseable and, once appeased, is done with. Life 
is again, one might almost say, care-free.”* 

“Certain tribes of Togo on the slave coast of West Africa hold 


*Temple, p. 249; 1922. 
*Young, p. 94; 1931. 
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that marriage within the same totem-clan is incest ; and it is strictly 
forbidden. As such sexual offences are often believed to do, it 
causes a drought. When this occurs, the guilty woman is led first 
to the market and then to some of the temples of the gods, and 
there made to confess her crime aloud, weeping. 

“Dangers and crises in the individual life, as distinguished 
from the life of the community, are frequently only to be got over 
by confession of trespasses committed it may be, years before. 
Thus it is a common rule among Negroes and Bantu that a woman 
at confinement is required to confess any adultery that she may 
have committed, especially if there be any difficulty or delay in the 
birth. If she denies any adultery, we are explicitly told by the 
Anganja about Lake Nyasa and the Thonga of Southeast Africa 
that she may die ; if she own up and give the name of the man, her 
fault will be at an end: the child will be born. Sometimes the 
husband likewise is made to confess, lest his wife die. 

“In these and other cases the mere act of confession is held to 
relieve the wrong-doer, if not of his sin, at least of the consequences 
of his guilt. A similar idea, that of obtaining good luck, followed 
a curious custom of the North American tribe of Crows. The 
night before sighting the enemy’s camp the braves on the warpath 
were wont to confess the names of the women with whom they had 
had sexual relations. The other men present, among whom might 
be the husbands of the faithless women, were sworn never to reveal 
the warpath secret to any woman, on pain of death. The oath 
is said to be strictly observed ; but the husband if inclined to give 
trouble, might leave an erring wife.”* 

In all these cases the aim and object of the confession is to 
remove a guilt-complex and the sense of fear that accompanies it. 

Confessions by Africans in the mass is reported by several 
authorities, e.g., among the Mashona of Rhodesia: “This impulse 
to confess is strong in times of national calamity such as the inci- 
dence of epidemic diseases, when mass ‘confessions’ may be made ; 
and in the Native way of thinking there should be no punishment 
for the sins or crimes then divulged, and no such action as those 
for damages for adultery so confessed would be supported. The 
‘confession’ was a religious action of value to the welfare of the 
tribe. . . the furtive sinner or criminal seems to be impelled to con- 
fide in some one. And so, many crimes come to light. ‘The 


‘Hartland, p. 164; 1924. 
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trees and the grass whisper’ as they say, and those with ears attuned 
may hear. Some criminals feel the necessity of confessing openly. 
They feel the distress and strain of living out of accord with the 
social group in which their lot is cast. There may be hope that 
atonement will restore them to normal membership of the society 
to which they belong. 

“From motives similar to, if not identical with, those of con- 
fession Natives who have committed murder frequently attempt to 
escape from consequences on than those of our law which they 
fear will follow their crime.’ 

Among the detribalised sections of the mane social and cul- 
tural tensions are intense and among them is developing a form of 
Christianity based on Zionist ptinciples. This growing sect calls 
itself the Ethiopian Church and confession which existed as a cul- 
tural trait in the old Zulu tribal life readily finds a place in the 
modern movement. “Being in fact only another aspect of Zionist 
purification rites, confession as a means of homiletic expression is 
now accepted in most Zionist church services, and is also gradually 
entering the Ethiopian Church. In these confessions or testi- 
monies a large number of the members of the congregation take 
part, publicly one some sin or distress and ear: to vic- 
tories over sin and sickness...” .* 

In other tribes there is a national day of atonement where 
confessions take place. This sublimation is usually carried out 
at the time of the First Fruits Festival. “But the sacrifice (of atone- 
ment among the Bechuana) by itself is not considered sufficient. 
It must be accompanied by confession, and the confession usually, 
if not atways, precedes the sacrifice. In the case of an adult, con- 
fession of faults against the dead, of dereliction of duties, of failure 
to live ‘according to custom’ or some other probable cause of call- | 
ing down the curse of the insultéd one, must be made unto the 
priest-doctor, who has been called upon to find out the cause of the 
sickness and remove it, or to discover the reason for the sad con- 
dition that has befallen the stricken one and have it changed.”** 

An Arabic document written in Northern Nigeria between 
the years 1783-1798 shows that the writer was on the track of a 
phychological relief for troubled and disturbed minds when he ad- 
vised persons to write out their troubles, thus. “I, Abdullahi, 


*Bullock, p. 261; 1950. 
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_ wrote this book, (The Tazying L-Waraqat) not when I was a child 


and knew only childish things, but when I was full-grown and 
knew wisdom. I wrote first in Arabic and then I wrote in Ajami 
(any writing not in the Arabic language). When one is a child 
in a school with a cough one coughs it up before one feels better, 
sO when a man is grown up what comes into his mind is brought 
out before the mind feels rest and calm. I have heard Safi tell me 
this story of the cough and of the way to calm a troubled mind by 
getting up and writing it down and so I have done.”** 

In addition to the calming effect that either writing out or 
confessing one’s troubles has on the mind, the Africans also dis- 
covered that a similar soothing effect could be obtained by the free 
and unrestrained public voicing of one’s irritations, frustrations 
and grievances. Thus, the Ashanti set aside eight consecutive 
days annually for achieving such a catharsis for the whole com- 
munity. 

“The Apo custom as the Brong commonly call it, is sometimes 
known as Attenie, and also Ahorokorua. The derivation of Apo 
is probably from the same root po ...to speak roughly or harshly 


‘0; of atennie, atemdie, to abuse, to insult; and of aborohorua pos- 


sibly horo to wash, to cleanse... .(concerning this ceremony here 
is) a literal translation of what was told me by the old high-priest of 
the good Ta Kese at Tekiman. He said, “You know that every one 
has a swnswm(soul) that may get hurt or knocked about or become 
sick, and so make the body ill. Very often, although there may 
be other causes, e.g. witchcraft, ill health is caused by the evil and 
the hate that another has in his head against you. Again, you too 
may have hatred in your head against another, because of some- 
thing that person hasdone to you, and that too, causes your sunsum 
to fret and become sick. Our forebears knew this to be the case, 
and so they ordained a time, once every year, when every man and 
woman, free man and slave, should have freedom to speak out just 
what was in their head, to tell their neighbours just what they thought 
of them, and of their actions, and not only their neighbours, but 
also the king and chief. When a man has spoken freely thus, he 
will feel his swnswm cool and quieted, and the sunswmof the other 
person against whom he has now outwardly spoken will be quieted 
also. The King of Ashanti may have killed your children, and 
you hate him. This has made him ill and you ill, too; when you 
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are allowed to say before his face what you think, you both bene- 
Rea . 

It is quite clear that these rulers knew the value of talking out 
a grievance and for eight consecutive days once a year there was 
free abusive speech throughout Ashanti, after which the minds, re- 
lieved of their stored up tensions, allowed the bodies to associate 
freely and amicably in the atmosphere of catharticised wrongs. 

This Ashanti safety valve is also found among the South 
African Bantu. “It is usual for a chief to convene one such 
assembly (an Armed Assembly) every year, and after it is consti- 
tuted to announce that there is no business and that the regiments 
are to spend the day or more in regimental hunting, .... The 
Armed Assembly is a great safety-valve, which allows sections of the 
community that have generated much wrath against the chief or 
some other high born person to blow it off in violent language, and 
thus avert an explosion that might wreck the tribe. At all these 
Assemblies the prerogative of freedom of speech is very jealously 
guarded; but at the Armed Assembly men can declaim against their 
lords and masters with a freedom that is not permissible else- 
wirere:> ** 

The psychological effect on the individual of an open or pub- 
lic confession in mortifying the flesh and in restoring the indivi- 
dual’s good opinion of himself is by no means restricted to Africans 
but is also exploited by the Oxford Group Movement where, “guid- 
ance relates to every detail of life and can be ‘checked’ by consulta- 
tion with other members of the group: this is part of the ‘sharing’ 
which with its resultant open confession of sins leading to exhibi- 
tionism and lack of decent reticence, has been one of the main 
subjects for criticism against the movement, even by those who re- 
cognize that confession has sometimes led to restitution.”*** 


FEARS OF CHILDBIRTH CULTURALLY ACQUIRED 
BY EUROPEAN WOMEN 


My own field observations on confessions by Africans began 
with the discovery that confession was used as a catharsis in child- 
birth. It was a psychological means of eliminating fear. It is 
now necessary to see how this fear arises, whether it is an acquired 
fear or a natural fear: whether a woman’s attitude towards the fear 
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of childbirth is a result of the conditioning she receives from her 
society or whether it is, may one say, innate. A study of child- 
birth phenomenon in our society appeard a useful approach to the 
study of it among African women and I shall open with views re- 
cently expressed in America. Dr. D. E. Reid and M. E. Cohen 
have made two announcements* recently: the first is that there are 
no grounds for claiming that a baby’s psychologic future is better- 
ed or endangered by either breast or bottle feeding. 

There is evidence available in Britain, if it is really lacking 
in the U.S.A., that breast feeding has superior advantage psycho- 
logically over bottle feeding. ; 

However, as I am dealing with Africa, I shall give the views 
of an African woman on the matter. “A visitor came to stay 
with us in 1895. She was bringing up her child on the bottle with 
patent foods. Haha, a native woman of high standing, she would 
not work for wages—had been foster mother to one of our children, 
who was now a remarkably healthy child. The visitor’s child was 
a puny, unhealthy baby. Haha gazed in astonishment at the 
bottle and the array of tins. Snatching them away she started a 
furious diatribe against them and the mother and promptly offered | 
ker own breast to the child. There was a fearful row. Haha 
picking up a tin and holding it in the visitor’s face, said: “Where is 
your own milk, you dry cow? You have none and you grudge 
the child mine. Mine is milk. It has the soul in it! How can 
the child get a soul out of a tin’** 

Haha was right. “For it has been shown that hormones or 
regulative chemical messengers pass not only from the mother to 
the unborn offspring, but from the offspring to the mother.”*** The 
harmones like the toxins and immunising antitoxins that enter into 
the milk supply**** of a joyous and contended mother have their 
reaction on the psychological development of the child. It is a well- 
known nursing axiom, “angry or adrenalised mother, upset and 
fretful infant.” | More and more is it borne in upon man that 
much of his psychological make up is due in part to his endocrine 
sy scene ** 

The second statement of these two doctors is to the effect that 
among peoples of primitive cultures there is no evidence that labour 


*Reid & Cohen, p. 615; 1950. 
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is painless or that the pain of labour is induced by fear. However 
accurate their observations may be in the medical field, their state- 
ments in the anthropological field are inaccurate. 

Here I will show that the opinion of the above two medicals 
—it is no more than that because they have no field experience— 
cannot be trusted. In dealing with childbirth it is necessary to 
distinguish between those which are normal and those which are 
-abnormal. Cases of contracted pelvis, arm or leg presentation, 
placenta previa, etc., are all abnormal and are all painful irres- 
pective of culture, race, place or time. 

Normal childbirth can now be divided into painless and pain- 
ful types. Dr. Grantly Dick Read has shown that for a normal 
European woman painful childbirth is due to an acquired fear, a 
nameless, formless, baseless fear. “Pain was caused by tension 
and tension by fear. For years an aphorism was imprinted on my 
mind, ‘Tense woman: tense cervix’. All obstetricians know the 
effect of a tense cervix; pain, resistance at the outlet and the in- 
numerable complications of a prolonged labour with probably an 
operative. finale.”* 

This fear of childbirth is traceable to a cultural trait in the 
religious pattern of our society. This trait in our culture, teach- 
ing that childbirth must be painful as a punishment for sin, is spon- 
sored by the Church, which, relying on the absolute truth of the 
Scriptures, imprints on young and impressive minds the words of 
Genesis 3. 16. “Unto the woman he said, I will greatly multiply 
thy sorrow and thy conception: in sorrow thou shalt bring forth 
children... .”. The birth of children for those who accept the 
culture pattern of the Scriptures involves a sense of guilt. Children 
are the fruit of a original sin, of so called original sin, consequent- 
ly there is the psychological censor attempting to prevent the dis- 
closure of a sin in the birth of a child by keeping the cervix tense 
and hence delaying the proof of guilt in the birth of the child. 

Because children are the fruit of sin and so are tainted with 
original sin that is culturally removed by baptism, childbirth creates 
in the mother a guilt complex with its inevitable accompaniment 
of fear of punishment, namely the painfulness of childbirth and the 

ecessity to be ritually purified herself, as e.g. in the Church. This 
fear of punishment causes normal childbirt; to be painful. This 
sense of guilt and the fear of punishment that guilt engenders, this 
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_ cultural trait, appears in the African woman also as a cause of pain- 
ful childbirth with confession as a means of release. 

The religious attitude towards childbirth is re-enforced by the 
_ outlook of our society on this natural event. Yet “there is no 
physiological function in the body which gives rise to pain in the 
_ normal course of health.”* | Notwithstanding this fundamental 
truism popular opinion conceives that childbirth is a terrifying 
_ ordeal ; that sends the woman to the gates of hell instead of teaching 
her that it is the joyous opening of the gates of life. Consider 
therefore the following observation in a book written by a woman 
especially for the newly-wed and in its twelfth printing besides being 
translated into six continental languages: “The torturing agony of 
birth might so easily have been averted by Nature had the construction 
of our bodies differed but slightly from those we to-day possess in 
common with most of the higher animals.”** Here is Dr. Mary 
Carmichael Stopes saying that childbirth agony is inevitable that, 
to parody the Old Testament, “Woman is born to agony as the sparks 
fly upward”. Yet Dr. Stopes admits that there are normal, natural 
painless births. “On the exact right day the babe arrived... in 
a quarter of an hour he was there, without nurse, doctor or anyone 
and with no pain to myself.”*** 

Yet Dr. Stopes bolsters up our cultural tradition that woman 
must suffer in childbirth and woman, being taught that she must 
suffer, does so. Her suffering is an instance of learned behaviour. 

“In short, the influence of fear, being conveyed through the 
sympathetic nervous system, inhibits the pelvic autonomic. As a 
result of this, the neuro-muscular harmony of labour in the presence 
of fear is disturbed in a manner exactly similar to that produced by 
pain:”**** 

“The Bible sternly tells woman that, ‘in sorrow shalt thou 
bring forth children’. Men of Medicine have always refused, with 
beneficient blasphemy, to accept this mood of helpless resignation 
towards the woes of womankind. They have waged in the past, 
and are waging right now, a determined war against that of pain 
and travail.” ***** 

“Tt is from fear that labour has so justly earned the reputation 
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of being an agonising procedure. Under the influence of fear it) 
is an agonising procedure. But that is not all. This strong and | 
irresistable emotion disorganises the neuro-muscular harmony of | 
the function, until it can almost be said that the large majority of | 
labours in cultured women are abnormal.”**** 

I am immediately concerned with showing that painful child-_ 
birth, excluding those due to deformities, etc., wherever found is a) 
cultural trait, ie., is the result of learned behaviour. There are 
at least two ways of obviating the effects of learned behaviour, one» 
is to create a temporary lapse of memory and the other is to unlearn — 
what one has learnt. A temporary loss of memory is the method | 
usually employed by European obstetricians. In clearer terms, they | 
poison the unfortunate woman.** Here is an instance of the case. 
with which a birth takes place when the learned behaviour acquired | 
in European culture is temporarily put out of action by a narcotic. 
“The lady to whom it (chloroform) was first exhibited during par- 
turition had been previously delivered in the country by perforation — 
of the head of the infant, after a labour of three days duration. In 
this, her second confinement, pains supervened a fortnight before 
the full time. Three hours and a half after they commenced, and 
ere the first stage of labour was complete, I placed her under the in- 
fluence of chloroform .... The child was expelled in about twenty- 
five minutes after the inhalation began.”*** 

The amount of chloroform used did not produce deep anes- 
thesia, all it did was to induce forgetfulness, a temporary loss of 
the memory of what she had learnt in her pattern of culture on 
childbirth. In other words, the fear that she had learnt to asso- 
ciate with childbirth was momentarily forgotten under the anaes- 
thesia and nature operated painlessly, swiftly and uneventfully. A 
similar case will be presented of a Negro woman, once the fear of 
a guilt complex was removed, giving birth in a few minutes. 

Another method of inducing forgetfulness is by hypnotic 
suggestion and in such cases childbirth, as in the case of forgetfulness 
induced by narcosis, is also painless. The following two cases 
illustrate such painless labour. In the first case there was the for- 
getfulness of unconsciousness as in the instance of the chloroformed 
woman and in the second case the painless birth occurred naturally 
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| while the woman was fully conscious, thus: “Regina, A. aged 25 ; 
‘married, four children. Previous confinements—followed by 
| severe aiter-pains—lasted from 10 to 12 hours. The patient was 
hypnotised several times before this—her fifth—confinement. 
_Weiterstrand was called on October 19th, 1887, at 2.45 p.m., pains 
‘slight; .... Hypnosis with deep anesthesia was induced. At 
3.15 p.m. the pains became stronger, and at 4.30 p.m. the child was 
_born. Afterwards the patient could recall nothing ; there were no 
_afterpains and the recovery was rapid.”* 
| ‘The next or second case differs from the above two cases in that 
there is full consciousness on the part of the expectant mother but 
_by hypnotic suggestion the culturally acquired fears of childbirth 
are banished. In other words, the natural status quo is restored 
of a natural woman in anormal environment. The birth takes place 
naturally, ie., painlessly. “M.L. aged 24, primapara, was hyp- 
notised three times before confinement, the last occasion being on 
November 13th. During each sitting it was suggested to her that 
_her labour would be painless. In the evening of November 22nd, 
she felt uncomfortable and lay down for some hours. About 
3 a.m. she found she was wet, and got up and changed the linen 
on her bed. After this she could not sleep, and had from time to 
time a feeling of pressure in the body, but this hardly gave her any 
appreciable pain. At 7 a.m. she said to the patient in the next 
bed: ‘Fetch the nurse; I feel that something has passed from me’. 
When the nurse arrived the child was born.”** 

This description of a birth by a European woman, once the 
culturally acquired fear has been eliminated, will be recognised 
from a similar type of birth by an Ibo woman, as being the normal, 
natural type of birth intended by nature. Here one may note that 
“there is a great difference between the elimination of fear at its 
source and the escape from fear into unconsciousness.”*** 


*Bramwell, p. 120, p. 172; 1921. 
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CONFESSION AS AN EXPEDIENT IN DIFFICULT LABOUR 


The above is the heading in a chapter in Ploss and Bartel’s | 


three Volume work, Woman and is the only study on this subject 
that I have met. It forms a useful introduction to the African 
practice and runs as follows: 

“Reinsburg Duringsfeld records that when a Slav in Istria 
feels that her delivery is near, she hastens to the church in order 
to confess, to receive communion and to hear a mass in honour 


of the Holy Virgin, to whose protection she commends herself. | 
Then she goes home to. be delivered. Among many peoples, how- | 


ever, the need to confess only comes upon the woman in labour in 


the course of parturition. If labour makes no progress and all | 


kinds of helpful expedients have been tried without avail, it is be- 
lieved that some secret sin is weighing on the patient’s conscience 
and that delivery cannot take place because she has so far neglected 
to confess this sin. Usually in these cases it is a question of 
adultery, i.e. of deceiving the husband, because the child falls to 
that man alone who has begotten it. Thus, the ancestors also 


would be deceived. But the unconfessed ‘sin’ of the husband also | 


might constitute an obstacle to delivery. 

“When a case of protracted labour occurred among the pre- 
Columbian inhabitants of Mexico, the woman in labour had to 
confess her sins, and especially whether she had committed adultery. 
If that had happened without helping matters, she then confessed 
who the adulterer was and his trousers and coat were brought from 
his house and wrapped round the woman in her pain. However, 
this, too, was sometimes unavailing, and then the husband also 


had to confess, for his conscience also seems not always to have: 


been clear. 


“Likewise in Madagascar, according to some report, people 
are convinced that the woman in childbirth must make an honest 
confession to her husband if she has had sexual intercourse with 
other men. If a woman dies in childbirth, according to the belief 


of the natives, it is certain that she had had intercourse with other 
men. 
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“For Uganda, too, it is vouched for by Roscoe that conjugal 
infidelity on the part of the wife is regarded as the cause of difficult 
labour, and she has to confess her guilt. 

“Among the Washamba (Usambara), according to Karasek 
and Eichhorn, protracted labour is regarded as proof that the 
woman has had intercourse with several men, although whether she 
can improve her position by confession is not stated. 

“In Samoa also, according to W. V. Bulow, the woman in 
childbirth, if she is in great pain and the bearing down has _ been 
unavailing, confesses her sexual sins to her husband, and similarly 
he confesses to his wife ; by this means the ban is lifted. 

“The Samoyedes also, according to B. V. Struve, have confes- 
Sion as a stimulant in protracted labour. The woman in labour 
then confesses to an old woman if she has been unfaithful to her 
husband, and how often this has occurred. For each time she has 
been unfaithful, the old woman ties a knot in a thin cord, meanwhile 
muttering mysterious incantations. At the same time, however, an 
old man receives the husband’s confession on the same question, as 
well as on whether he has perhaps satisfied his desires on reindeer 
cows or bitches. For his misdemeanours too, knots are tied. Then 
the two knotted cords are compared, and the difference cut off. 
This part cut off is laid on the abdomen of the woman in labour. 
If neither has concealed anything, delivery must now take place 
quickly. If this is not the case, however, it is assumed that one of 
the married couple has concealed something and the sufferings of 
the woman are regarded as expiation of the unconfessed sins. 

Pallas reports the same circumstance: ‘Indeed the worst of 
all the customs at a confinement, against which European beauties 
would protect, is that the Samoyede woman has to confess, in the 
presence of her husband and a woman helper, whether and with 
whom she has committed a little love sin, which duty they are said 
to do candidly for fear of having to suffer a difficult labour by 
keeping the least thing back. They have to fear no ill conse- 
quences of their confession, but the husband merely goes to the man 
to whom the confession refers and gets a small indemnity. If the 
adulterer is a near relation, the woman does not tell his name and 
the husband then knows from whom he has to claim the debt.’ 

“The Achinese in Sumatra are also included here. Jacobs 


records of them that ‘the wife is made to confess whether she has 


not perhaps once been unfaithful to her husband, of which, accord- 
ing to the midwife’s statement, the difficult delivery is the result. 
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When, to the best of her belief and so far as her pains permit, she 
has faithfully confessed everything, the husband is called in so that 
he may step over his wife’s body as proof that he forgives her. 
After this, he blows on her brow and then departs’. This attempt 
at making delivery easier seems not to be infrequently used in 
Achin, for they have a special expression in their language for this 
stepping of the husband over the wife: it is called melangkah.”* 

It is evident that confession as a fear catharsis in childbirth 
is a widely practised custom and I propose now to give the African 
evidence. 


NORMAL BIRTHS BY AFRICAN WOMEN 


On childbirth by African women, field anthropologists report 
as follows and I, with some thirty years field experience, can 
support these findings. “Owing to their hardy manner of living, 
their freedom from constricting garments, and the smallness of the 
children’s heads, the birth is usually unattended with serious com- 
plications, and the woman quickly resumes her usual life in the 
community. To those accustomed to the usages of civilization it 
comes as a shock to see a woman rise up and carry her child 
half-an-hour old, back to the house from a shelter in the forest:’** 

“The Congo woman has an amazing constitution. She has 
been known to go to her garden in the morning, give birth, attend 
to herself, and, when the event is over, carry her own child back 
to-thestown.” t= 

“T used to sit on the tail of the wagon and play my banjo, much 
to the delight of these native followers, (as we trekked into Mata- 
beleland in 1889) .... One woman, who was big with child, 
dropped out with another woman. We did not see them until the 
next outspan when they turned up with a new born baby.”**** 

“Among the Ibo in Nigeria nothing is in readiness for the 
newly born babe. The mother has not worried herself during 
the months of waiting. She continues to perform her daily tasks 
oblivious of the ordeal awaiting her, nor does she give a thought 
towards any preparation for it or the infant. Conception is just 
a phase in normal life, and no more notice is taken of it than of any 
other natural function. When the hour for her delivery arrives, 


*Ploss, H. H. & Bartels, M. & B., III, p. 51, p. 52; 1935. 
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| the woman, having given no thought to the prospect, is not unfre- 

| quently caught unawares. She may be at a market, at a meeting 
or at iield work, or even by the wayside.”* 

“I remember in Nyasaland, some years ago, the case of a 
female who was on the road from Blantyre to Zomba (a distance 
of rather over forty miles) when she was confined on the roadside 
at a place called Chiradzulu, a little less than half the distance. 
After the birth of her child she rested during the remainder of that 
day, slept in a shelter her husband arranged for her, and the fol- 
lowing morning completed the distance, arriving in Zomba in very 
good condition indeed.”** 

| Among the Bomvana, “childbirth is a happening which calls 
_ for few preparations and delivery frequently takes place in the 
\entelds.”** * 

Many thousands of miles separates the places where these 
childbirths occur and they describe what is a normal, natural birth. 
Now let us see what happens culturally to such African women to 
instil into them fears of childbirth. They too, like their European 
sisters, have to learn from the pattern of their society when to dread 
childbirth. 

The African realises that at puberty, great psychological develop- 
| ents take place and at this impressionable time the puberty rites 
take place where the lore, tradition and behaviour patterns of adult 
society are indelibly impressed on the novices by prolonged severe 
physical strain and pain. At this training the fearful consequences 
of having a child by adultery is drilled into the African girl. She is 
told not only is such a birth difficult and painful but that it generally 
results in the death of either mother or child or both. This fear, 
instilled at the impressionable age of puberty, remains with her as 
a lifelong dread. “Initiation for girls (among the Yao) extends over 
a month which is passed in the bush.... The girls are warned 
of the penalties which are given to those unfaithful in marriage, and 
are rubbed with a compound of medicines.”**** These medicines 
have a magical effect and while being rubbed on, the magical for- 
mulae are recited which state that,*provided the girl lives a blameless 
life, these medicines will not take effect but that they will recoil on 
the maiden at childbirth if she is unfaithful. 


*Basden, p. 127, 1938. 
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Compare now the ease with which a normal birth occurs 
among these Ibo with the fear that attends an adulterous Ibo woman 
at childbirth. In her society she is taught that adultery is fraught 
with danger for the parturient mother. “A woman generally con- 
fessed such sins before she gave birth to the next child, otherwise it 
was thought that either she or the babe or both would die.”* 

Faced with this teaching of her culture she resolves her fears 
and tensions by the catharsis of confession. Her fear of childbirth 
under such conditions is the result of learned behaviour learnt in her 
society. 

“Among the Lango of Central Africa pains connected with 
parturition appear to be slight except when presentation is abnor- 
mal or delivery obstructed and almost to the last hour a woman is 
able to attend to her usual household duties, including the provision 
of fuel and water. After delivery also, her recovery is almost im- 
mediate.” ** Similar conditions are reported among the Umbundu 
of Angola.*** 

Such then is the normal childbirth among peoples of primitive 
cultures. It is now necessary to see how fear culturally acquired, 
i.c., learned as part of the social structure, completely alters child- 
birth. | “No woman who is a coward is allowed at the birth, for 
fear that she should put the patient into a state of panic.”**** 


CONFESSION AS A CATHARSIS FOR CHILDBIRTH FEARS 


These Africans are well aware of the effects of fear in pro- 
longing labour, and this knowledge is used in the social structure 
as a sanction operative against adultery. In her society, the 
African woman is taught that adultery leads to a prolonged and 
painful labour or even to death in childbirth. She then develops 


under such circumstances a fear of childbirth, and this fear is | 


re-inforced by her sense of guilt. 

Among the Ovimbindu of Angola women are taught that 
when a woman has had relations with more than one man, she will 
die in childbirth, unless the medicine man is called to cure her.”* **** 
A state of fear is engendered by*this belief : tension follows: diffi- 
cult and painful childbirth or even death ensues. Here is a clear 
instance that under certain conditions the pains of childbirth are 


*Talbot, III, p. 650, 1926. 
**Driberg, p. 139, 1923. 
kerChilds, p. 83, 1049) 
Marwick, p. 143; 1940. 


*“Hambly, p. 187; 1934. 
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_ due to learnt behaviour. Confession removes the guilt and with 


_ it fear passes, tension subsides and the child is born normally and 


rapidly. 

Among the Kamanga of Northern Rhodesia, “the word 
chiruwa always involves a breach of the moral code committed and 
kept secret within the community.... In any case the wife will 
be unable to give birth whether the child is her husband’s or not 
until she has confessed the fact of unfaithfulness and has given the 
name of the man. Until this is done the chirwwa remains. She 
will die in the pains of childbirth . . . but, on confession the pains 
will cease and all will go well.”* 

Willoughby supplies evidence that difficult labour is often 
associated with the tensions produced by a guilt complex and that 
confession provides the necessary catharsis. 

“Both the husband and the father of a Konde woman (Lake 
Nyasa) who is in labour will pray, without ceremony, that the child 
may be born safely ; but if labour is protracted, in spite of the usual 
medicines and prayers, ‘it is clear that the woman has sinned ; and 
her only hope of life for herself and her child lies in confession. 
The midwife takes a number of small sticks which she throws on 
the ground one by one, inviting the suffering woman to name the 
men with whom she has consorted. Natives assert emphatically 
that birth becomes easier after confession.’ ”** 

The same outlook is found several thousands of miles away on 
the Gold Coast.: “Among the Ga of the Gold Coast the belief that 
the wages of secret sin is death is particularly prominent at the time 
of childbirth, and an adulterous woman enters her confinement in 
secret terror. I well remember being present when a woman had 
just given birth to a child after being in labour for about a week. 
At the end of that time she confessed to having committed incest 
with her brother. When she had unburdened herself of this con- 
fession almost immediately the child was born.”*** 

“If a married woman has had illicit intercourse with another 
man, it is firmly believed that when it comes to the time for her to 
give birth labour will be long and difficult. Anwmulayeis called, 
and after divining he will say, ‘you had another man while your 
husband was away at work’. If the woman confesses the doctor 
will give her medicine to facilitate the birth.”**** 

“Young, p. 34; 1931. 


**Willoughby, p. 375; 1928. 
e**hield, M. p. 168; 1937. 


****Doke, p. 136; 1931. 
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These instances recall those of the European women whose .{ 


fears were removed (a) by chloroform; (b) deep hypnotic anzsthe- 
sia ; (c) hypnotic: suggestion with the consequences that, as in the 
case of the African, the babes were born soon afterwards. Each 
of these cases is an instance that the fear of -childbirth is a fear 
learnt from the culture pattern of the individual’s society. For 
the African woman this conclusion is abundantly clear. 

Just as one swallow does not make a summer, so one instance 
of confession in childbirth to reduce the tension does not establish 
confession as a practice, hence further examples will be quoted. 
“Among the commonest forms of confession (dura) must be speci- 
fically mentioned that of a woman in labour. Any female in that 
condition is urged, if she does not volunteer to do so, to name the 
man or men with whom she has misconducted herself. It is 
believed that non-confession will retard delivery. The persons 
so named, are,prima facie, held to have been guilty of misconduct 
and liable to payment of damages.”* 

“When birth is protracted or difficult, suspicion at once falls 
upon the mother of having been unfaithful to her husband and that 
the nimba is that of a lover (chikomba). The native belief in this 
is very strong, and nothing will convince them that anything but 
the unfaithfulness of the woman to her husband can cause protrac- 
ted or difficult birth and before birth can take place the woman 
must confess and give the name of her lover. In cases of this kind 
the midwife pleads with the mother to confess, and if she refuses 
to do so she will give no assistance, and I have heard that in some 
cases the midwife will even go so far as to try and prevent birth 
until the woman does name someone. As a rule, the woman, if 
she has been guilty, will give the name of her lover and I am afraid 
that in many cases where the birth is delayed or difficult through 
some natural cause, the woman in her agony gives the name of 
some innocent man, or of someone who was a lover of hers long 
before she was married, I have had cases before me in which a 
woman had named a man who was her lover years before she was 
married, but who had retained some of her presents, and this was 
considered to be the cause of the protracted birth. . If a woman 
confesses to having a lover, the midwife must at once inform her 
husband.” ** 

“In a one-husband polygynous household, undetected adul- 


*Posselt, p. 51, 1942. 
**Edwards, p. 19, 1929. 
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_ tery is only dangerous if one of the. wives is with child. In this 
| case, if a man had two wives and one of them was with child, 
_ should she, or he, or her co-wife commit adultery, it would cause 


a difficult birth and, probably, the death of the mother and child, 
unless the guilty party confessed and appropriate medicine were 
given.”* 

To create a sense of fear that will act as a check on adultery, 
its disastrous consequences are culturally taught among the Ovim- 
bundu of Angola. “When a woman has had relations with more 
than one man, she will die in childbirth unless the medicine man is 
called to cure her.”** A state of fear is produced by this teach- 
ing ; tension follows, and difficult and painful childbirth ensues. 

“When a woman is labouring in childbirth, she is required to 
confess any infidelity against her husband, to the midwife attending 
her. If she lies or refuses to confess, the labour pains are increased 
and become intolerable, with danger to her life and that of the 
child. This is the only time that a woman’s veracity can be 
depended upon. ... The midwife in due course reporis the con- 
fessions of the wife to her husband, and, if the latter has been un- 
faithful, the husband demands two or three head of cattle as com- 
pensation from the woman’s paramour.”! The following extract 
likewise shows how the fear of childbirth can be acquired. 

“Protracted & illegitimate Births.—There would seem to be 
no relation between these; but to the Thonga mind, on the con- 
trary, a protracted and difficult birth proves that the child is not 
legitimate. This conviction is so strong that when a woman knows 
that the child which she is going to bear is not the son of her hus- 
band but of a lover, she will admit this secretly to the principal 
midwife, in order to spare herself the pains of a difficult birth, as 
it is taboo to bear a child of adultery’ hiding the fact ; it would cause 
the mother untold suffering.”? 

This belief is widespread among the Bantu) as may be seen 
from the fact that it is reported by Bullock,? Frazer,* Hunter,° 
Young,® Mair.’ 

Confession as a means of ensuring an easy delivery is also 
reported from the Konde and from the Baganda. “Tf all this fails 
it is clear that the woman has sinned : and her only hope of life for 


*Tew, p. 8, 1951. 4. Frazer, p. 146, 1914. 
**Hambly, p. 187, 1934. 5. Hunter, p. 148, p. 146; 1936. 
1. Morkel, p, 43, 1949. 6. Young, p. 34, 1913. 
2. Junod, p. 40, 1927. 7. Mair, p. 11, 1940. 


3. Bullock, p. 199, 1927: 
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herself and her child lies in confession. The midwife takes a num- 
ber of small sticks which she throws on the ground one by one, 
inviting the suffering woman to name the men with whom she has 
consorted.”’* 

“When there was a case (among the Baganda) of retarded 
delivery the relatives attributed it to adultery : they made the woman 
confess the name of the man with whom she had had intercourse, 
and if she died her husband was fined by the members of the clan 
for they said, ‘we did not give our daughter to you for adultery 
and you should have guarded her.” 

These accounts of difficult labour among African women and 
the ease with which birth takes place after confession are a good 
confirmation of Dr. Read’s contention that fear of childbirth is a 
cultural, not a biological fear. In other words, the African, like 
her sister, the European woman, fears childbirth under certain 
conditions because she has been taught to fear it, and the teaching 
reacts by inducing a state of tension and of difficulty in parturition. 

As a corollary to a woman being taught to dread childbirth 
she can also be taught to welcome it as giving her those sublime and 
transcendental moments when her whole being is rapturously trans- 
figured in the glory of creation as the following cases show. “I 
feel that it is the birthright of every mother (and baby) to experience 
the sheer bliss, for no other word is strong enough, that I experi- 
enced at the time of my babies’ births... . With my first labour 
there was fear and ignorance, both of which need not have been 
experienced had I been taught during pregnancy and had your help 
mentally during labour. With my second labour ignorance was 
obviously less, but fear was still there. My third labour was 
quite perfect and an experience to be remembered with joy. ... As 
this was my first child and you yourself told me that the weight was 
unusual, it might be a help to other mothers to know that I look © 
back on the day as the happiest in my life. I look back on the 
birth as the most wonderfully happy experience, and I do not wish 
to forget a moment of it.” 

Confession is so widespread not only in Africa but throughout 
the world that it seems to have been early discovered in human society 
as a psychotherapeutic method of creating a catharsis, of relieving 
individual and social strains, stresses and tensions. Confession or 


* Mackenzie, p. 43, 1928. 
LW Roscoe piss, 9a 
2. Read, p. 226, p. 229, 1947. 
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_vocalising one’s difficulties and later writing out what is on the mind, 
as advocated by old Abdullahi, as a means of eliminating tensions 
due to repressions, discloses a method of catharsis that long ante- 
dates the teachings of both Breur and Freud. Confession may 
_ therefore be described as operating in the world of words and not 
_in the realm of sense perception data. Confession is a catharsis 
_ achieved through words and is a means of eliminating in any society 
a guilt-complex learned likewise through words. This guilt-fear 
complex is a function of a specific society. | What is orthodox in 
one culture is heinous in another. One has to learn that in 
_ London an act that would produce a guilt-fear complex is virtuous 
in Malay, i.e. that the Crimes of Clapham that produce a fear ten- 
_ sion are chaste in Martaban where no such fear results. In other 
words, fear to-day is largely cultural and not biological. Yet 
women are in our society taught to fear childbirth. 

An English obstetrician, Dr. G. D. Read, has long been cn 
_ ing that “the fear of labour is cultural in origin, not natural.”! 
Under his guidance the source of fear is removed with the result that 
_ the mental and physical experience of a woman through a natural 
labour fashions her into a creature of greater and fuller and more 
perfect culture. She enters a world denied to men who cannot have, 
or share, her physical and psychological experiences and in envy 
and jealousy have tried to destroy her earthly paradise by teaching 
her that “in sorrow shalt thou bring forth children”. Dr. Read’s 
teaching is being accepted in the U.S.A. for instance at Yale 
University under the direction of Dr. Thoms.? 

Literally, a new heaven and new earth are dawning for women 
and what is so highly important, new bonds are being created and 
strengthened between man and woman. The isolation of 
the male, by the birth of children under such conditions, becomes 
greatly lessened; the stability of marriage much increased. 

The African evidence, with its catharsis by confession, 
reinforces the conclusion that, just as woman can _ be taught to 
dread a natural birth which in nature is painless, so also can she 
be taught to expect and to welcome its joyous ecstasy. 


1. Read, p. 73, 1937. 
2 Thoms, Laks Training for Childbirth, New York, 1950. 
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AN ASPECT OF THE POLITICAL ORGANISATION 
OF MALANA 
COLIN ROSSER 


The power of government in the remote Himalayan village of 
Malana coincides with both the religious and juridical authority 
and resides in a group of eleven officials which is the village council. 
I propose in this paper to examine the composition of this council 
and to describe briefly the methods of recruitment. 

Fundamental to any consideration of the political organisa- 
tion of the Malanis lie three factors—the physical, linguistic, and 
social isolation of the village. | Malana, with some 500 inhabit- 
ants, is perched on a sort of narrow shelf high on one side of a wild 
and isloated glen surrounded by formidable mountain ranges. 
Though located administratively in Kulu tahsil, the village is 
unique in Kulu. So marked are the social and cultural differences 
distinguishing Malana from the general Kulu village that through- 
out Kulu, Malana is referred to as “the home of a different kind of 
people”. Being extremely inaccessible, it has been more or less 
ignored by the Government and enjoys a sort of de facto indepen- 
dence with a measure of village autonomy that far exceeds that of 
any other Kulu village. In addition to severe physical isolation, 
Malana is linguistically isolated in that it has its own language, 
Kanashi, which differs basically from the dialect of Pahari spoken 
generally in Kulu. Kanashi is spoken and understood only by 
the Malanis. (The village is entirely preliterate.) This linguis- 
tic factor can hardly be over-emphasised : it automatically marks 
all non-Malanis as alien, and plays a vital part in that “sense of 
belonging” which is so strong at Malana. Since in theory, and 
except for rare cases in practice, Malana is an endogamous unit, 
the Malanis have few social contacts outside their own village. It 
is essentially a “hermit” village. Apart from certain economic 
transactions in Kulu villages outside their glen, the Malanis stay 
firmly in their mountain fastness, interested only in themselves and 
brooking no interference whatsoever from outside. The village 
has developed an almost fanatical sense of difference, of village 
cohesion, and intense group loyalty. All who do not “belong” 
are treated with virulent suspicion and even contempt. Malana 
stands alone : independent, autonomous, “different” in the eyes of 
Kulu people, and certainly in the Malanis’ own estimation. So 
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limited in fact are the external social relations of the Malanis that 
social investigation at Malana only tends to confirm the first strik- 
ing impression that a visitor has on reaching the village—that of a 
small compact community standing alone in a desperate tangle of 
mountains, hemmed in and cut off from the outside world by these 
very clearly-defined barriers. 

The village is divided into two compact areas of habitation, 
approximately fifty yards apart, known respectively as Dhara Behr 
and Sara Behr. Between these two behrs is a neutral area known 
as the jonang (literally “the god’s place’—the Kanashi word for 
“god” is jong). In the jonang are located a large stone platform 
and a grass quadrangle round which are built three morang (“rest- 
houses” for the rare visitors to the village, and also used for cook- 
ing at certain ceremonies, and for village assemblies in the winter 
months when the village is covered with heavy snow.) This cen- 
tral area is of the utmost importance since it is the territorial hub 
of the village upon which turns the whole political and judicial 
organisation. 

The caste structure of the village may be briefly indicated for, 
as we shall see, it has little or no relevance to the political system. 
There are three castes in the village—Kanets (yeomen), Julahas 
(weavers), and Lohars (smiths). But the Kanets so outnumber the 
Julahas and Lohars, who are collectively referred to as the bhawroj 
(“outsiders”)—the actual ratio is 108 families of Kanets to 3 fami- 
lies of bhairoj—that to all intents and purposes Malana is a one- 
caste village. The Kanets scrupulously avoid physical contact 
with the untouchable bhairoj who live apart from the main village 
in an area below Sara Behr. Socially, psychologically, and 
physically, the bhairo) are “outsiders’—though of course nonethe- 
less indispensable from the ritual and economic points of view in 
that the relationship between the two caste sections of the village 
is symbiotic in nature. The bhairoj are completely dominated 
politically and almost entirely ignored socially. The Kanets of 
the village (referred to as the kubarch or “masters”) belong to the 
same caste as the majority of Kulu villagers (who in recent years 
have taken to calling themselves Rajputs instead of Kanets). 
Though the Malanis verbally identify themselves with the Kulu 
zemindarcaste, they appear to act when visiting Kulu villages as 
though they belonged to a caste apart from all others. It is large- 
ly true to say that the Malani kubarch see their village as a one- 
caste village, and as a village which is an entire caste. Internally 
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the bhairoj minority is discounted, and externally the intense group 
loyalty and exclusiveness of the Malanis tend to over-ride and dis- 
place caste affiliations. This important question cannot be deve- 
loped here: I merely wish to indicate that, as is not the case with 
the more normal Indian village, the political structure of Malana 
can be examined independently of caste considerations. 

The all-important kubarch section of the village is organised 
into eight patrilineal clans which are the exogamous units for 
marriage. Five of these clans have their homes in Dhara Behr, 
while the remaining three clans, which are the largest, live in Sara 
Behr. The actual totals for each behr are 48 families in Dhara 
Behr to 60 families in Sara Behr. All eight clans consider them- 
selves equal, and eat, smoke, and marry together without restriction. 
The Malanis say that the men of Dhara Behr should take wives 
from Sara Behr, and vice versa. In the majority of cases this 
dual division is followed, though there are a number of cases of 
marriages having taken place between clans living in the same behr. 
The schematic layout of the village and the distribution of the clans 
is shown in the following diagram :— 


Dhara Behr 


Thiam 
Bairagin 


Sara Behr 


The dotted line 
enclose ihe 


Jonang 


The village council(pancht)is referred to as the “god’s council” 
and its functions—enacting laws, organising communal work, act- 
ing as a village court, and the management of ceremonies, feasts, 
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and all affairs connected with the god—are described by the 
Malanis as “work for the god”. The basis of the council’s 
authority emanates from Jamlu, the powerful tutelary deity of the 
village, who is believed to have delegated his presiding authority 
to this group of eleven officials to manage the village in his name. 

The council is composed of three permanent members holding 
office during the remainder of their lifetimes once they have been 
appointed, and eight jesias (elders) selected periodically according 
to certain well-defined principles. 

The three permanent members of the council are collectively 
known as the mundie(headmen). It is difficult to say whether 
these can be placed in an order of seniority. The Malanis have 
a strong sense of individual equality and when asked about the 
relative importance of officials tend to answer that all are equal 
and that no special official is superior to any other. This egali- 
tarian feeling is an important sociological fact and is demonstrated 
over and over again in behaviour. Yet my own observations tend 
to suggest that in practice these mwndie can be placed in the follow- 
ing hierarchical order—the Karmisht(god’s manager), the Pujara 
(priest), and the Gur (shaman). 

The present Karmisht is a young man aged about 32, who 
assumed office about two years ago on the death of his father. The 
succession to the office of Karmishtis hereditary and is a right of 
the Thimiani clan. The Karmishthas certain important ritual 
duties, but his main responsibilities are the management of all the 
lands owned by the god and all affairs concerned with the god’s 
treasury. He is responsible for all the accounts which being 


- illiterate he keeps in his head with remarkable facility. He is not 


recognised as the chairman of the council, but appears to act in 
this capacity. 

In the case of the Pwjarathe hereditary principle again oper- 
ates. This office is a right of the Nagwani clan, which is accorded 
special respect for this reason. The present Pujara(aged about 
29), who assumed office some six years ago, is a powerful figure in 
the community due to his close association with the god, Jamlu, 
who dominates and pervades the whole village. The Pujara 
appears to act as chairman of the council in the absence of the 
Karmisht, 

The present Gur (aged about 31) is a member of the Tojbaria 
clan. This office is not hereditary in that the Malanis believe that 
the Gur is directly by the god. Following the death of one shaman, 
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there may be a gap of several years before a new one appears. Prior 
to the present Gur who was divinely selected some nine years ago, 
there was no shaman in the village for over ten years. Some time 
after the death of the former Gur, a man will be seized by violent 
trembling and shaking, usually on the occasion of some ceremony, 
and this will be interpreted as a sign that the god has entered this 
particular man and selected him as his vehicle of communication with 
the village. Any man may be so possessed and become Gur though 
it is the general Malani opinion that the god prefers members of the 
Puchiani clan. (I have often heard it said that when the present 
shaman dies, the next will probably be a certain young Puchiani.) 
The Gur is undoubtedly an important political figure due to the fact 
that he possesses a virtual monopoly in interpreting the “will of 
Jamlu”—a vital consideration to all Malanis particularly when a 
dispute of any kind has arisen. At certain ceremonies, the shaman 
goes into a state of possession in which he jerks out “with the voice 
of Jamlu”, answers to questions put to him by villagers, directions 
about ceremonies, disputes, or problems troubling the village, and 
general harangues regarding the benefits of staunch belief, the 
necessity of following ancestral custom, and threats of what ill is likely 
to befall individuals or the village as a whole if the orders of the god 
are not obeyed. Being thus the chosen vehicle of the god, the 
shaman not unnaturally enjoys considerable power and respect, 
though this should not be over-estimated. Though feared, the 
present shaman is greatly disliked by a large section of the village 
and his political influence would not appear to be as great as that of 
either the Karmisht or the Pujara with whom he sits in themundie 
section of the council. 

It would have been noticed from the ages given that these three 
permanent members of the council are all young men of roughly the . 
same age. Since there is no clear and accepted ranking of the offices 
they hold, this fact is important. Being all exceedingly politically 
ambitious, there is a constant struggle for power going on between 
them involving a good deal of quarrelling, intrigue, and clash of 
personalities. The details of this conflict cannot be described 
here: I mention it to emphasise that the absence of any well- 
defined hierarchical grading of the offices of the threemwndie is an 
extremely important factor in the composition of the Malana council. 

When we come to consider the eightjestas,we find that different 
and much more complicated principles of recruitment are in opera- 
tion, and that this recruitment is based on a form of grouping known 
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as the chug. It is difficult to translate the word chuginto English : 


_ though belonging to one of the two territorial divisions of the village, 


a chug has otherwise no specific territorial connotation, being 
essentially a functional group composed of a certain number of 


_ families which act together in certain ways on certain occasions. For 


example, when there is communal work to be done such as the 


_ repairing of a path or the rebuilding of the temple, the four chugs 


take it in turns to provide the necessary number of workers each day. 
Again, at certain feasts, the four chugs sit apart from one another : 
at certain ceremonies, the roles of the chugs differ. _ Politically, 
each chug is represented on the council by two of its members serving 
as jestas. 

The eight clans are politically divided between the two behrs, 
four belonging to Dhara Behr and four to Sara Behr. Theoretically, 
the clans are grouped in pairs and each pair is called a chug. I say 
“theoretically” because when asked about the composition of the 
chugs, a Malani informant will reply by reciting the names of the 
eight clans and then grouping them into pairs. But 
detailed investigation into the chug affiliation of each family reveals 
that in practice the arrangement and composition of the chugsis as 
follows:— 

A. Thamiant chug....... 22 families 
9 families Thimiani 
12 families Bairagin 
1 family Shillu 


B. Dharani chug........ 33 families 
10 families Dharani 
11 families Shillu 
12 families Nagwani 


C. Tojbaria chug.....-. 26 families 
14 families Tojbaria 
12 families Nagwani 


BY WACO CRUG: in 27 families 
5 families Puchiani 
17 families Balchani 
5 families Tojbaria 
A and B (a total of 55 families) belong to Dhara Behr: C and D (a 
total of 53 families) to Sara Behr. A comparison of the above table 
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with the diagram (page 70) showing the layout of the village indicates ; 
certain important facts. In the cases of B and D chugs, the com- 
position of the chugsand the actual territorial location of certain of | 
the component clans does not coincide. All the houses of the five 
families of Puchiani, for example, are in Dhara Behr, though they 
belong politically to a chug of Sara Behr. 

Ideally—-and originally according to Malani oral traditions— 
each chug should consist of two clans only. But the important 
point is that the chugs should be roughly equal in numbers. “They | 
must balance” say the Malanis, using the simile of a weighing scales. — 
And for this reason, the two largest clans of Tojbarias and Nagwanis : 
have been divided between different chugs so as to secure this rough | 
equality of numbers. The Malanis say that a minor adjustment of — 
chug membership took place some twenty years ago following a | 
cholera epidemic which decimated the village and upset the balance | 
between the chugs. A study of the figures in the above table would | 
suggest that the approximate numerical equality of the chugs could 
have been preserved by a re-arrangement of the pairs of clans as 
follows :—Thimiani and Tojbaria, Dharani and Balchani, Nagwani 
and Puchiani, Bairagin and Shillu. In this way the Malanis could 
have avoided dividing a clan over more than one chug. That they did 
not do so indicates the relatively minor importance of the kinship 
grouping in the political system, and was an important step towards 
the differentiation of political from kinship organisation. 
This is a point to which we shall return when we examine the relation- 
ship between the clans and chugs of the eight jestas. 

Each chug, then, is represented on the village council by two 
of its members. How are these jestas chosen and what procedure is 
followed in the selection of a new council? Before answering 
these questions, we must first note the reasons which can cause the 
dissolution of the existing council and so provide the occasion for a 
new selection. 

It is important to realise that the jesta section of the council is. 
seen by the people as a single group not as eight individuals. If one 
of these elders dies, his death involves not a by-election as it were for 
the one vacant seat on the council, but the whole jesta section of the 
council is automatically dissolved and a new selection of all eight 
elders must follow. Similarly one jesta cannot resign even if he 
wishes to do so, but all eight may agree to resign (but not until they 
have been in office for at least three months : the Malanis say that it 
‘vould be an insult to the god to resign before this time, and that the 
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god would punish the men concerned with death or a wide variety 
of illnesses). If one of the jestas becomes seriously ill, the council 
continues in office, the other jesta from his chug working alone until 
he recovers. But if one of the elders should go blind or lose a limb 
In an accident, the council would be automatically dissolved. My 
informants tell me that it was formerly not the custom 
_to dissolve the council on the death of one of the three mundie 
_ (the permanent members) but that on the death of the Karmisht some 
_ two years ago, Aiyi Nagtu, an old and respected Thimani, suggested 
_ that this should be done. The Malanis say that this was done, and 
_ that henceforth on the death of one of the mwndie they will dissolve 
the existing council “according to Aiyi Nagtu’s rule”. 
| These then are the occasions upon which a new council is put 
into office :— (a) the death of one of the elders (b) the loss of sight 
_ or limb of one of the elders (c) the voluntary resignation of all eight 
elders (d) the death of one of the mundie. Thus it is important to 
_ understand the general public cannot effect the removal of a jestano 
_ matter how much he is disliked or how inefficient or unsatisfactory he 
is found to be. However, I am told that if the public is “against” the 
_ whole council, the jestas will usually take the hint and resign in a 
_ body—though there is no means of compelling them todo so. Until 
one of the above occasions arises, the existing council continues in 
office. The old men of the village tell me that on the average a 
council is dissolved every two years or so, and what information I 
have been able to obtain of the various councils over the past twenty 
years tends to confirm this, though naturally due to the very nature of 
the reasons for the dissolution, the actual periods between one council 
and another are very irregular. I should add that the oldest men 
in the village, somewhat illogically, see in the frequency with which 
new councils are installed a damning reflection on the quality of the 
present-day council. I have heard a number of comments such as, 
“Tf a council remains in office for four years nowadays, the people 
think it remarkable. But in my youth we thought it remarkable if 
a council did less than six years in office, and a period of nine years 
for one council was not uncommon. These councils nowadays are 
not nearly so good as those I saw in my youth,” and so on in this vein. 
Since, however, the death of a jesta is the most common reason for 
the dissolution of a council, it is difficult to see much logical connec- 
tion between the period in office and the quality of a council. 
On the 15th of June this year (while I was in the village), one 
of the jestas fell into the river in the gorge below Malana and was 
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drowned. His death caused the dissolution of the existing council, 
and a new council took office on the 20th of June. I propose to 
devote the remainder of this paper to a brief description and analysis 
of the procedure followed. 

On the day following the accident, the village council met 
on the assembly platform, and decided privately that the selection 
of the new council should take place on the 20th of June. The 
Malanis say that a new council can only be installed in the bright half 
of the month, and that in this case, the selection had to take place 
quickly because there were not many days of the. bright half of the 
month left. 

The public were not informed that a selection of the new 
council would take place on the date chosen, but merely that a 
jonang kweshitam (village assembly) would take place on that date 
and that all the adult males would be required to assemble at the 
jonang. The purpose of the assembly was kept secret because, 
the Malanis said, if the public knew in advance those men 
who are alone in a family would absent themselves from the meeting 
(though they would be fined for doing so) so as to avoid being made 
a jesta, A man who is the only adult male in a family has a great _ 
deal of work to do and cannot spare the time to attend the frequent 
council meetings and do the work of ajesta. Actually this subter- 
fuge was scarcely effective since, following the jesta’s death, 
naturally the whole village was well aware of the purpose of the 
jonang kweshitam called for the 20th of June. However, this is the 
Malani custom and it reveals two interesting points—firstly, that a 
man who is not actually present at the meeting cannot be selected 
as a jesta; and secondly, that, once selected, a man cannot refuse 
to take office. The Malanis say that if he did so the god would 
punish him : work on the council is considered as a form of service . 
to the god. 

In the days between the 15th and the 20th, I made many 
attempts to discuss with various Malanis the possible composition 
of the new council, and tried to get them to tell me who they thought 
likely to be made jestas. But the Malanis were obviously em- 
barrassed by my questions and consistently refused to discuss the 
matter in any way. All informants emphasised that it was the 
village custom not to mention this subject, and I was repeatedly told 
that, in conversations among themselves, the Malanis carefully avoid 
any remarks about the new council. They said that if any Malani 
attempted to discuss who should or should not be one of the new 
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jestas,he would suffer from the anger of the god. Even if the 
_ members of a family sitting round their fire at night were to talk 
about this matter, the god would punish them. “But then nobody 
would ever do it because we all know the custom”. This avoidance, 
supported as it is by ritual sanctions, is most interesting and I shall 
return to it later. 

Early on the morning of the 20th, the adult males of the 
village assembled before the platform, on which sat the three 
mundie—the Karmisht, Pujara and Gur—and the seven remaining 
_ members of the council. I examined the assembly and noted that 
a considerable number of men were absent (most of the absentees 
were away on the mountain pastures with the flocks). Including the 
ten of the council, there were 99 men present; that is, all the 108 
households were not represented though the Malanis insisted 
to me that this was absolutely necessary. Three Bhairoj 
were present, sitting apart, as spectators only since they do not be- 
long to any chug. As is usual with village meetings at Malana, 
no women were allowed to be present the political affairs of the 
village being thought to be the exclusive concern of the males. 

The ten members of the council began discussing an applica- 
tion that had been received from a Kulu villager to be allowed to 
graze his flocks in the upper Malana glen. In the middle of their 
discussion the council suddenly broke off and began chanting loudly 
and in unison “O burang O !”’ (literally “O come O !”—this is the 
usual shout given to call the villagers to assemble for a meeting). 
This was shouted twice, and then immediately the seven jestas 
rose, walked to the edge of the platform (about 4 feet high), and 
jumped off to the ground below. The normal way of leaving the 
platform is by a flight of stone steps. The jumping from the plat- 
form is the dramatic and institutionalised way of indicating that 
the council has been dissolved. 

The assembly then immediately divided into their four chugs 
and each chug went off to its customary place nearby (in cach 
case a low stone platform) and sat there in a group. The three 
mundte—the permanent nucleus of the council—remained alone 
on the platform which could not be touched by anyone else, since, 
following the departure of the former jestas, it had become bishik 
(“unclean” in the sense involving a ritual avoidance or taboo). 

Each chug then sent forward two men (who could not be 
the jestas who had just relinquished office). I was told that they 
were usually old men who had themselves been jestas some time 
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in the past, but not necessarily so. They appeared to be chosen 
in a very casual way. The attitude seemed to be “Ill go.” “Yes, 
you for one and you go with him, Kalia” followed by murmurs of 
assent from the remainder of the chug. These eight men sat in 
a group apart from the chugs and away from the main platform. 
Each of these men had now the right and duty of naming one man 
only from his chug to be a jesta. They are in fact a sort of 
electoral college, though this seems much too imposing a term to 
use to describe them. [I shall refer to them merely as “selectors”. 
Though informants told me that these selectors are not allowed to 
discuss among themselves who should or should not be the jestas, 
but must merely say one name and “whichever name passes the 
lips, that man must be a jesta’’. I should add that on this ‘occa- 
sion the eight selectors did appear to be having a lengthy discus- 
sion among themselves. 

After some fifteen minutes, the eight selectors dispersed and 
each pair returned to his own chug. There the two selectors 
caught hold of the two men they had named as jestas and led 
them forward to the main platform. As each new elder reached 
the platform he bowed low three times then mounted the steps and 
took his seat beside the three mundie. When all eight were 
seated, a member of the public went off and returned with a ram 
which he threw on to the platform without touching it (the plat- 
form was still bishik). The Pujara picked up the ram, carried 
it round over the heads of the new elders, then threw it back to the 
ground below where it was immediately sacrificed. The head was 
thrown back to the Pujara. With it, he sprinkled blood over the 
platform which then became purified (chokikgek) and could there- 
after be touched again by any member of the public. The induc- 
tion ceremony of the new council was then completed, and the new 
council members took up the discussion, which had been broken 
off by the former council, regarding the application from the Kulu 
villager about the grazing of his flocks. The Malanis tell me that 
a council is always dissolved in the middle of a discussion of some 
kind, which is later resumed by the new council—an interesting 
device obviously intended to emphasise the essential continuity in 
the government of the village. 

A study of the method of selection of the eight jestas tends 
to underline the crucial role of the eight selectors, and for this 
reason it seems remarkable that they undertake this duty in so 
casual a manner. It is important to realise that they are not aided 
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in their choice by general discussion in the days preceding the selec- 
tion of a new council. Such discussion, as we have seen, is strictly 
avoided by all Malanis. Further, following the induction of a new 
council, it is rigidly forbidden for the Malanis to argue over the 
merits of the new jestas, or to complain about or to discuss the 
selection in any way. This prohibition is also supported by ritual 
sanctions. The selection is treated as a fait accompli, final and 
irrevocable. My own impression is that the sociological explana- 
tion of both this pre-election and post-election avoidance of discus- 
sion, and also of the actual method of selection, lies in the fact that 
they are designed to preserve the cohesion and solidarity of the 

_ village and to avoid the dissensions and disputes that might arise 

| were open discussion allowed or a more “public” method of selec- 

tion followed. Such disputes would tend to be disastrous to the 
authority of the council and possibly to the integration of the com- 
munity. 

Though the Malanis told me that the eight selectors were 
supposed to keep their choice secret so that no one would know 
which selector had chosen which particular jesta, I noticed that 
in the days following the selection, the individual choice of each 
_ selector became common knowledge in the village, though the 
_ Malanis talked about this matter in lowered tones as though it were 
still a secret known only to a privileged few. The table below 
gives certain relevant facts concerning this selection:— 


Name, clan, age of Name, clan of Relation of 
Chug A. SELECTOR B. JESTA B to A (ego) 
ED. WY SELECTED ial t 
| Shiba Thimiani (26) Rilku Thimiani paternal uncle 
Thimiani 
oi Budhu Bairagin (40) Kurru Bairagin brother’s son 
Shukru Dharani (30) Manda _ Shillu Mother’s brother 
Dharani ! ] Aves 
Nandua Nagwani (61) Buya Nagwani Brother (sibling) 
Kalia Puchiani (76) Gauru Nagwani father’s father 
Tojbaria : wae of Kah ___ brother 
Shoiyi Tojbaria (40) Buya Tojbaria distant clansman 
| Kala Nagwani (35) Aitu Tojbaria no relation 
{ ° . 
| een Rilku Balchani (47) Shukru Tojbaria no relation 


Briefly the above table shows that a selector may choose 
close relative to be jesta, and that it would in fact appear to be 


a 
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the tendency to choose a relative of some kind. That this is not 
invariably the case can be seen in the case of the Puchiani chug. 
The age of the selectors, as can be seen, varied considerably and it 
is clear that, on this occasion at least, they were 1n most cases by 
no means the “old men” who, the Malanis say, usually undertake 
this important duty. 

A comparison of the former council with the one which took 
office on the 20th of June is given in the following table :— 


Chug Former Council New Council 

Name Clan Age Name Clan Age 
Thimiani Dingchu Thimiani 61 Rilku Thimiani 52 
Tura Bairagin 62 Kurru Bairagin 24 
Shukru Shillu 40 Manda Shillu 51 
Dharani : : : 4 
Mongalu -Nagwani 52 Buya Nagwani Siz 
Sinwaru | Tojbaria 58 Buya Tojbaria 63 

Tojbaria | 
Buya Nagwani_ | 46 Gauru Narwari 60 
Chaiba Tojbaria 47 Aitu Tojbaria 56 

Puchiani ea 
Lakra Tojbaria 47 Shukru Tojbaria 35 


An examination of the above table, and a comparison with 
the composition of the four chugs given before, is of interest. 

(a) There is no necessity for each of the eight clans to be re- 
presented on the council. (The fact that the clans of the jestas 
in both cases above are identical is not significant in that the com- 
position of previous councils varies considerably in this respect). ° 
The Malanis say that originally when the chugs were each com- 
posed of two clans only, each clan had to have one of its members 
as a jesta on the council. That is, in those days the composition 
of the council was directly linked with the kinship grouping. The 
above table indicates the present tendency to differentiate political 
from kinship organization, on which I have commented earlier (this 
tendency, it should be pointed out, is not counter-acted by the 
apparent personal preference on the part of the selectors to choose 
relatives, since these selectors are themselves chosen haphazardly and 
without reference to the kinship groupings). 
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| (b) The ages indicate that it is the norm for the older mem- 
_ bers of the community to be jestas but not exclusively so (as may 
_ be seen in the case of the Thimiani chug where Kurru is compa- 
_Tatively a mere youth). Though it is not possible here to give the 
full statistics, I should add that of the total number of males over 
40 years of age at present alive, some 60% have been jestas 
at some time or other : while of the 32 men at present in the village 
of 50 and over, 26 have been jestas at some time in their lives 
_ (usually after reaching the age of about 45). From the figures I 

have collected it would appear that by the time a man reaches the 
age of sixty he will almost certainly have held the office of jesta. 
The few exceptions that I have noted to this general statement have 
almost all been cases where the men concerned have been blind, 
lame, or mentally deficient. 

(c) On this occasion, the eight jestas were entirely new 
(though all except the two youngest have served before on previous 
occasions). The Malanis say that it is unusual for all eight to be 
changed, and that normally some of the jestas, who have been 
_-found satisfactory by their chugs, are re-elected. But on this 

occasion there was a clean sweep “because the old council had given 
much trouble to the village, particularly with regard to the very 
heavy fines they imposed.” ' 

The essential qualifications of a jesta are that he must be 
married, he must have been actually born in the village, and he 
must not be blind (even in one eye) or physically maimed or deformed 
in any way. While I cannot deal in this short paper with eco- 
nomic status of each of the jestas, it is important to note that, 
while the wealth differentiation in the village is considerable, the 
Malanis emphasise that their council should neither consist of 
eight wealthy men nor of eight poor men, but “mixed so that they 
balance” (using again the simile of the ‘weighing scales’). 

Thus in the composition and recruitment of the Malana vil- 
lage council, three principles operate : the hereditary succession of 
the Karmist and Pujara; the random selection of the shaman 
depending on “the will of Jamlu”; and the periodical and to some 
extent democratic selection of the eight jestas involving a well- 

established procedure. The basic structural framework of the 
village is provided by the territorial division into two behrs. The 
basic political unit is the chug, a functional group based on the 
kinship organisation but in the process of becoming differentiated 
from it. The organisation of the village council demonstrates in 
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a convincing manner the most striking feature of the social struc- 
ture of Malana—the extreme solidarity and cohesion of this remote 
community. 


RESEARCH NEWS & VIEWS 


2nd Pan-African Congress on Prehistory, Algiers, September- 
| October 1952. 


The second session of the Pan-African Congress on Prehistory 

ill be held at Algiers, from Monday, 29th September, to Saturday 

Ath October, 1952. It has been timed to follow the XIX Inter- 

ational Geological Congress and its excursions. It will be held 

fin the Museet ‘Ethnographies et de Prehistroire du Bardo, 3, Rue 

.O., Roosevelt, Algiers. 
* * * * 

Interesting accounts (illustrated with text figures) of iron work- 
ling among two neighbouring African tribal communities have 
appeared in Man, Vol. LII, April, 1952, one by William Fagg on 
iron working with a stone hammer among the Tula of Northern 
Nigeria, and the other by M. D. W. Jeffreys on the Bikom Black- 
smiths of British Cameroon. 

Mr. Fagg suggests that the iron working techniques described 
in these two articles might be survival from what he calls the West 
African Siderolithic, when iron and stone tools coexisted and cop- 
per and bronze or brass were still some centuries in the future. 

* * * *% 

The jungles of Africa abound in material evidence regarding 
prehistoric man. Stone implements and artefacts belonging to the 
old and new stone ages have been discovered in thousands, and 
attempt is being made to reconstruct the prehistory of Africa on 
their basis. 

Bulletin de E’ Institut francias d’ Afrique noire, Tome XIII, 
No. 4, October, 1951, contains a detailed description by Mr. 
M. D. W. Jeffreys, on some: ‘Neolithic stone Implements’ collected 
from Bamenda, British Cameroons. The material used for these 
artefacts is blue basalt and quartz, none in flint, chert or quartzite. 
The implements are patiated, so much so that the sharp, flaked 
edges have become rounded. Here, as also in the Calabar Pro- 
vince, the flaked type and the purely polished axes have been found 
together. Most of the tools are of the hoe, dibbler or tree-felling 
axe type, and this, in the opinion of the author, is the conclusive 


evidence of their being neolithic. 
* * * % 
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A bulletin published by the Madras Government Museum 
(New series-General Section, Vol. VI, No. 1) gives a detailed ana- 
lysis and discussion on ‘Possible Sumerian Survivals in Toda Ritual’ 
by H. R. H. Prince Peter of Greece and Denmark. 

Prince Peter has been interesting himself in the study of the 
Todas, a dying tribe of the Nilgiris—for over a decade, and has 
published valuable material regarding the Todas. 

The author has found eleven names of deities of Sumerian 
origin in use among the Todas, and on their basis, he has attempted 
to forge a link between the Todas and the Sumerians. 

“It would be too much” the author writes, “to state that the 
Todas have a Sumerian origin, but this discovery might throw some 
light on the lasting riddle of the Toda’s past”. 

Mr. G. M. Morant of the Air Ministry Research Unit, U.K., 
has published a paper on the Measurements of Growth and Form 
of British People. 

Morphological measurements of the living human body, writes 
the author, have been collected from a variety of reasons, to aid the 
assessment of health, physique and nutritional status, and the solu- 
tion of socio-economic problems involving such factors; to aid the 
solution of problems of genetics, and in particular of the racial rela- 
tionships of populations, to aid the solution of problems of growth; 
to aid surgeons; to aid the personal identification of criminals and 
other people, to aid the design of artificial limbs, of clothing and 
other articles of apparel, of furniture and of spaces such as cockpits 
in aircraft, in which people work; and to aid artists. 

These are the practical uses to which anthropometry might be 
put. Morant’s article gives a brief history of early records for dis- 
cussion; two important body characters, viz., height and weight, 
have been selected, and a correlation between these two characters 
and the living conditions of the subjects tried to be established. 

But a note of warning! the fundamental issue is still contro- 
versial. Average heights and weights (the former particularly) for 
different age-groups given by a sample of a community are not a 
criterion of any value regarding the nutritional and other condi- 
tions to which the community is subjected at the time the measure- 
ments are recorded. 

British Medical Bulletin, 
Vol. 7, No. 4 (1951) 


3K * *K 
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| Heredity, Vol. 4, Part 3, carries a joint report by Joyce A. 

Donegani, Karma A. Ibrahim, Elizabeth W. Ikin and A. E. 
Mourant on the Blood Groups of the People of Egypt. The col- 
lection and analysis of the blood was done by the Blood Group 
| Reference Laboratory, Lister Institute, London, and the State 
Serum Institute, Cairo. 

The Al, A2, BO and MNS blood groups of 144 Egyptians, 
and the full Rh phenatypes of 184 Egyptians have been determined. 
The Egyptians show a high frequency (21 p.c.) of the B gene: 
Their MN distribution does not differ significantly from that found 
in Europe and in other parts of Africa. Their Rh distribution is 
different from any other yet discovered with a high frequency of 
Cde or R1, (48 p.c.), which is probably an ancient Egyptian cha- ° 
racteristic; and with 16 per cent of dDe (Ro) chromosomes, a fea- 
ture probably derived from an admixture of Negro stock. 

* * %* % 

In the Lancet of May 3, 1952, is published a joint report by 
the Department of Pathology and Bacteriology, S. A. S. Medical 
College, Bombay and Medical Research Council, Lister Institute 
of Preventive Medicine, London, on a “new” blood-group character 
related to the ABO system. 

On a routine pretransfusion blood examination of three patients | 
at the S. G. S. Medical College, Bombay (belonging to Group O) 
it was found that the serum of each agglutinated the red cells of 
35 group O, Indian donors available for the direct compatibility 
test. More tests were made, with the same result. 

The red cells of the three persons studied are not agglutinated 
by Anti-A, anti-Al, anti-B, anti-H or anti-O, sera. The serum of 
each case contains anti-A, anti-Al, anti-B, and anti-H, the only 
cells so far tested which are not agglutinated are those of the donors 
of these three sera. 

* * * * 

The effect of War on the growth and development of children 
is being studied by the Forsyth Dental Infirmary, for children, 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. S. M. Gair and C. F. A. Moorrees of the 
Institute have published a paper on stature, body-build and tooth- 
emergence in Aleutian Aleut Children. These children were taken 
to Japan as prisoners-of-war, and placed on a diet different from 
their native one. They were repatriated after the war and settled 
on Atka or returned to their native villages. 

A total number of 133 children was studied and the group 
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selected was homogeneous and representative of the Aleutian 
children. 

The measurements show that there is no growth retardation or 
stunting as a result of the wartime experiences of these children 
especially for the younger children who are most advanced in tooth 
emergence and who exceed their expected stature most markedly. 


—Child Development, 
Vol. 22, No. 4 (December ’51) 


REVIEWS 


“Econemic Anthropology—A study in Comparative Economics”, 
Meville J. Herskovits. pp. ix plus 547, New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf (1952). 


Presiding over the annual meeting of the American Anthro- 
pological Association, W. W. Howells said, in November last, 
that the way specialisation within anthropology has been proceeding 
is indicative more of “the great scope of anthropology than of iis 
speed of development.” Many anthropologists have in past studied 

the economic life of non-literate society, Thurnwald’s and Firth’s 

studies being prominent examples; but the credit of evolving 
‘economic anthropology as a reality and as a comparative study, 
complete by itself, goes to Herskovits. The term ‘economic anthro- 
pology’ seems to have been, however suggested, as far back as 
1927, by N. S. B. Gras. Nearer home, in India, we have received 
pre-publication news about Majumdar’s forthcoming ‘Economics 
of Polyandry,” which we hope will further this type of compara- 
tive economic analysis by anthropologists in this country also. 

This should not give one the wrong impression that before 
Herskovits there was no serious study of economic life in non- 
literate society; such studies have, however, been rather vague 
and merged in social contextualisation and psychological implication. 
There has so far been no_ sustained attempt to study economic 
life in non-literate society from the comparative view point. The 
aim of Herskovits’ economic anthropology is the building up of a 
theory of Economic Universals by engaging in a cross-cultural 
study of economic behaviour. 

Before we proceed, it is important to recall these significant 
lines from Herskovits’ “Man and His Works” (1948). He writes that 
out of the philosophy of culture relativism “arises mutual respect 
based on the facts that throw into bold relief the hard core of 
similarities between the cultures that have been consistently over- 
looked in favour of the emphasis laid on cultural differences. 
To recognize that right, and justice, and beauty. may have as many 
manifestations as there are cultures is to express tolerance, not 
nihilism.” This quotation justifies the need of a new comparative 
study like economic anthropology, and also bears testimony to 
Herskovits being able to do it well. 

More about the point. of justification : the author has brought 
out, in the introductory part of the work under review, the 
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differences between the economic organization of the literate, 
machine-society, with its institutions of specialization, the system 
of entrepreneurs, profiteering, money, market etcetera, and the 
non-literate society which lacks all these institutions, at least in 
their present form. Notwithstanding these differences, it is shown 
how man in all types of society economizes means in order to 
maximize ends (satisfactions). But “economizing is never carried 
on unilaterally.” Individual choice is conditioned by the cultural 
background and limited by the resources of society. Likewise, the 
factor of rationality which choice involves, and which can be 
regarded as another basic and universal postulate of the economic 
science, brings in values rooted in the socio-cultural milieu of the 
individual. Similarly, the concept of economic equilibrium can be 
studied in any society. If this be so, then what is the need for this 
new science ? It arises out of the inadequacy of the large body of 
economic doctrines. The analyses of Marx, Marshall and Keynes are 
one by one shown to be based on the study of the contemporary 
urbanised society of these economists. Present day economic 
doctrines are too deeply rooted in present day society to be of any 
use in understanding non-literate economic behaviour. Compara- 
tive economics, instead of having broad terms of reference, “is 
restricted to the comparative analysis of the economic system of 
free enterprise, communism and fascism.” All this and the avoidance 
of the institutional method, “the failure of economic theory to 
present man as a social animal... .is the basis of anthropologists’ 
(and some economists’) discontent with economic theory.” (K. T. 
Walker). The limited data from which they are drawn naturally 
limits the application of the modern economic theories. The case 
for economic anthropology is convincingly put. 

The bulk of the book deals with the analysis of data drawn 
from non-literate societies in regard to economic organization. 
Since the present work is only a thorough revision of “the 
Economic life of Primitive Peoples” (1941), we do not consider it 
essential to refer to the contents of the book in detail, after having 
oultined the principles which have inspired it. We would, however, 
make some general comments. 

It is perhaps as yet too early to pronounce a final verdict on 
the future of economic anthropolgy. All that we can say is that 
it promises to be immense. As to whether it will be absorbed in 


economics or remain as a branch of anthropology, that is a mere 
guess. 
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So long as economic anthropology concerns itself with the 
collection of data from non-literate society to test the validity of 
certain economic postulates, we have no quarrel with anyone. But 
the warning must be given about the probable danger—in certain 


cases actualized — of attempting to apply the principles of the 


western economic theory with utter disregard for reigonal speci- 


_ficities, which cannot be tolerated. Economic postulates are not to 


decide the economic nature or otherwise of data collected ; on the 


_ contrary the data have to certify to the validity or otherwise of these 


postulates. 
In this connexion we may refer to the appendix of the volume 


_ under review consisting of a critique of the earlier edition by Frank 


H. Knight and a rejoinder from Herskovits. Two conclusions of 
importance emerge from these two essays: (1) No amount of 


_ reasoning can be convincing enough to disprove the primacy of 


the inductive method, which is indeed well described by Herskovits 


as “the first commardment of science in general.” That economics 


has attained its present stature without the use of this method is 


no argument against it. The value of deduction is not denied ; but 


if economics has to be more truly universal and more universally 
true, it must take up the inductive method as well. It will at least 
widen vision and give more weight to generalizations. 

(2) If anthropologists mean to do really serious study of 
economic organization in the light of the so-called ‘universals’ of 
economic theory, they must at first gain a complete mastery over 
this theory and its analytical methods. 

Without going into a detailed appraisal of the merits and 
demerits of the book—we may conclude by pointing out a couple 
of points about which we feel dubious. For instance, how far can 
the plea to study economic problems without giving a complete 
account of interrelations between the economic and other aspects 
of life be justified? Without such functional analysis it would 
be difficult to isolate purely economic activities. Again, how far is 
it correct to say that the difference in economic organization 
between machine and non-literate society is only one of degree? 
When the difference of degree proceeds far, a difference in kind 
may emerge. In order to bring in economics, anthropologists must 


not give up proved tenets of their own faith. 


We hope more economists and anthropologists will join issue 


with Herskovits and give shape to this type of study. 
T. N. MADAN 
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Culture in Crisis: A Study of the Hopi Indians 
Laura Thompson, Hatper & Brothers 
(p. XIX 4 221) 


This is an unusual type of book, a new orientation in ethno- 
graphic literature, and will be welcome to every field worker who 
wants more than the details of cultural life, as ordinarily available 
in monographic literature, past and present. Tylor defined culture 
as the sumtotal of our beliefs, rites, customs, law, morality and all 
other capabilities of man.  Tylor’s influence on anthropology is 
still great, so that the field worker is normally preoccupied with the 
collection of ethnographic data, without even trying to read the 
functions, structure, ethos, attitudes and aspirations of people. 
The functional school initiated a total approach to culture, and the 
efforts of the functional anthropologists have borne fruit, and we 
have competent appraisals of tribal cultures, their interrelations 
and interdependence. The integrative approach however, focussed 
the organic unity of cultures, but the biological premises in the 
context of which the odds and ends of culture were viewed and the 
cultures analysed, left much to be desired and more to be imagined. 
New approaches have come and each is trying to prove its useful- 
ness, but tools alone are not significant as the imponderables 
escape, and resist the spade and the shovel. Old ethnography was 
20 per cent interpretation and 80 per cent description. The 
dynamics of culture change have shown the inadequacy of such 
treatment, and ethnography has initiated a postulational stage, in 
which 20 per cent are to be description and 80 per cent interpreta- 
tion. 

In the foreword to the volume, John Collier has pointed out, 
“This book searches to its roots and to its core the Hopi Society as 
the conserver of an immense past and as the builder of souls, and it 
researches to its roots the nature of the crisis which has come upon 
this society and upon its personalities”. ‘In this search’, continues 
Collier, ‘the book deals, in terms vallid for all the continents, with 
one of the major conditions of humanity today. The hundreds 
of millions of nonliterate or nonindustrial peoples with their 
society usually ancient have moved or are moving into crisis. The 
crisis is far deeper, more central, than the merely political view or 
the merely economic view apprehends, though it is too, a political 
and economic crisis.’ This is true of another subcontinent viz, 
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India, which harbours 30 millions of tribal people and double that 
number of backward communities, the so-called scheduled castes. 
While the crisis is admitted in the Hopi Society it is not recognised 
in Indian tribal life, though during the last few decades, is deepen- 
ing and creating a chasm and a gap between communities. The 
book, therefore, is a timely publication which is expected to open 
up a new line of investigation in other countries similarly situated. 

Tribal life in India, did not disintegrate as it has in other 
parts, the palm for which must go to the tribes themselves, for they 
have successfully resisted all major crises ; there was a social plan- 
ning of a sort, quite efficient for the purpose, that is why detribalisa- 
tion did not take place. Today the tribes are on evil days, the 
problems they face, are more complex and more numerous and 
these have made the tribes seek new moorings, and a new frame of 
reference. The thinking that the Hopi did, or was capable of, 
does not deliver goods today, and personality find their task hard 
and their fulfilment difficult. That does not mean that the Hopi 
or for the matter of that any Indian tribe should be liquidated, or 
their thinking should be transferred to others. The same applies 
to Indian tribes. The social structures of the tribes of India are 
still vital, and can adjust to change, if the thinking is made an 
obligation of the personalities, who are groping in the dark today. 
It is the education of the leaders that is needed, and we agree with 
the author’s remark “The leaders especially must understand the 
meaning and extent of the present tribal crisis. For the projection 
of an extensive social and personal ideals and its logico-esthetic 
atticulation with the culture in total environmental context, 
depends on the Hopi themselves. They, rather than the govern- 
ment administrators are faced with the problem of devising ways 
and means to meet the crisis. We would repeat this for those 
who have assumed the responsibility of tribal engineering in India, 
the social welfare workers particularly. It is not the latter that 
shouldbe the high priests of rehabilitation, but the tribal leaders 
themselves. It is the education or reeducation of tribal leaders that 
can help the tribes of India to effect the adjustment necessary. The 
lesson of the Hopi, will serve a useful purpose for any country, 
grappling with the problems of tribal dynamics. 

The book is a well produced document of considerable 
interest, and is likely to initiate new thinking both in the admini- 
strative personnel and in social workers. We recommend the 
book to the social welfare agencies in India and request them to 
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shed their nostalgia of ‘scientific stuff... The collaboration of 
experts achieved in the task, is likely to remain as a lesson in 
organisation of research, and a pointer to the possibilities of inter- 


disciplinary co-operation. 
D. N. M. 
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